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TABLE ‘WATER BISCUITS 


are the nicest of all ‘water’ biscuits. They are simply 
ideal with cheese, and a trial tin from your stores 
wil appeal to you as it does to thousands of others. 


ARR & CO., LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, CARLISLE 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE. APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In of imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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PAUL RUINART 


1906 and 191i VINTAGES 
Now obtainable at all High Class Stores and Hotels. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies, please write, sending us the 
name of your usual Wine Merchants, and we will arrange for supplies 
being available. 


Aitken Melrose 


MELROSE HOUSE 
MALL ‘SW-1- 


al EDINBURGH 
NODED IN 182) 


Sole Agents (Wholesale) in Great 
Britain for PAUL RUINART et Cie., 
RHEIMS. 
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RONUK - 


NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL AND ANTISEPTIC VALUE. 


FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE, LINOLEUM, &c. 
OF ALL GROCERS, STORES, IRONMONGERS. 


A LITTLE RONUK ‘GOES A LONG WAY AND WILL 
POLISH AND RE-POLISH BY SIMPLY USING A BRUSH OR 
A CLOTH, OR, BETTER STILL, ARONUK HOME POLISHER 


Write for Leaflet to-RONUK, LTD., Portslade, Brighton. SUSSEX. 





OURIST TROPHY TRIUMPHS ON 





Ist — 2nd — 3rd in 350 c.c. Race (1874 miles). 
3rd—-7th-8th-13th-1 4th in 500 c.c. Race (225 miles). 








Country House Lighting 
Electric Light Fittings 


to suit all periods. 


TREDEGARS 


5, 7 & 9 BROOK STREET LONDON W : 


Tredegars, L'a. Mayfair 1032-1033. 
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Knicker Hose 


XACTLY the stockings for sportsmen 
generally. Are nice and fleecy and soft 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return 
if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


'T would be a very confident prophet who attempted 

to foretell at this moment what sort of harvest is going 

to be reaped in August and September. The old 

saying that farming is a continual gamble applies this 
year with particular point. But the chances up to now 
are in favour of the farmer ; only the time is very critical, 
and if luck goes the wrong way disaster may follow. All 
over the country, especially in England, the combination of 
high temperature and abundant moisture has resulted 
in a satisfactory and, in many cases, a tremendous growth. 
Hay was a magnificent crop, but, unfortunately, at the very 
time when most of it should have been gathered and stacked 
the rain rained more persistently than it did even at the 
beginning of this the wettest of Julys. In some counties, 
of which Middlesex is the most prominent example, the 
greatest cleverness has been developed in taking advantage 
of every few hours of sunshine that the hay may be saved 
even in a very wet season. But there are many others 
where the work is governed more by routine and, in con- 
sequence, many acres of beautiful grass have produced 
manure instead of hay. The crop has been so long exposed 
to the rain that it cannot now be stacked, and, indeed, the 
value has been, to a great extent, washed out of it. 

The corn crops were looking very fine a week ago 
and the harvest promised to be very nearly a record one. 
But within the last few days the very heavy rain has told 
on wheat, especially after it had already been enfeebled 
by an overplus of moisture, and a great deal of it is hopelessly 
laid. It will never get up of itself, and even should there 
come that dry spell which the sanguine expect, those cereals 
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that have been flattened out by the wind and their own 
weight will have to be cut by hand; nor can one expect 
that the grain will ripen as well in its recumbent position 
as it does when the stalks remain erect. Still, things have 
not gone so far yet as to be irremediable. Everything will 
depend on the amount of sunshine in the ensuing weeks. 
In any event the total supply of cereals will be less than last 
year, because there has been a considerable shrinkage of 
the land devoted to it. 

As the signs are against any very large importation 
next year, wheat in all likelihood will go to a high price, 
making bread correspondingly dearer, ‘and the condition 
of the potato crop is of great importance. An extra good 
potato year would perceptibly lighten the burden of those 
who will most feel a rise in the price of bread. Here, again, 
those of sanguine temperament and those more inclined 
to pessimism will each have grounds for a case to suit 
his own temperament. Up to now potatoes have grown 

nagnificently. ‘The weather has suited them, and we have 
never seen finer looking potato fields. Nor does there 
seem to be any sign of disease so far. Disease, as a rule, 
only makes its presence known when growth is beginning 
to cease. If we could be sure of the weather, it would be 
safe enough to prophcsy a heavy return of potatoes this year. 
The difficulty is that the tuber resents few things so much 
as a superfluity of water. It does not rebel against it during 
hot and fine weather such as we have had, but it will not 
stand being soaked continually in cold rain. Hence the 
value of the crop will be determined during the course 
of the next few weeks. ‘The area planted with potatoes is 
considerably smaller than last year, which in its turn showed 
a falling off from its predecessor. But that would not matter 
so much if the other circumstances were favourable, since 
increased yield might compensate altogether or in part 
for a decreased acreage. Other roots are promising, and 
that is as much as can be said. ‘Turnips, swedes and man- 
golds have not been long enough in the ground to furnish 
material for any valuable opinion on the crop, but they all 
rejoice in wet weather, and we can scarcely imagine any 
change that is going to injure them to any great extent. 
Stock have done uncommonly well because of the abundant 
growth of grass. It could not well be more abundant, 
and, as in this month the pastures are usually going off, 
it has helped all the animals of the farm—horses, cows, 
sheep and pigs—immensely. 

We have run over the chief items of human and animal 
food crops in some detail because they are all more than 
usually important this year. It is becoming more and more 
evident that the supply of food in the coming winter will 
be short of the demand; to what degree one cannot say. 
Actual famine is not likely to be experienced in this country, 
where, on the whole, food production is being increased. 
On the Continent things may be different because there 
are vast regions in Central Europe where cultivation remains 
far below what it was in days anterior to the war. Germany 
and Austria, with all the other states lying near them, will 
have to import foodstuffs and will, therefore, be competitors 
in the world markets. Even the politicians who founded 
their hopes on Russia are now agreed that there is no wheat 
in that country worth speaking about. ‘There is not enough 
to feed the population, to say nothing of exporting. 
Russia, in fact, is threatened with absolute famine. So is 
Austria, and Germany will have to deal with a decline in 
her food supply. In the great producing countries, colonial 
and foreign, there is no promise of an over-plus sufficiently 
large to bring prices down. On the contrary, it is not 
likely that a considerable supply will come from the 
Argentine or Australia. ‘The United States will need all 
they can grow and may possibly have to buy from Canada, 
which does not report a very good year. 





Our Frontispiece 


tie week we show a portrait of the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale with her two little daughters, Helen and 
Marguerite. Lady Tweeddale was married in 1912. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiFE, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales, 
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HEN a man dies at four-score the conventional 
comment is that he has lived his life and earned 
his rest. Lord Fisher could never fit himself 


to any given pattern. Mentally he was as 
vigorous as ever before his death, and so there is 
a feeling that, occurring even on the borderland of 
eighty, his death was premature. That may partly 
be due to the fact that his service to the country was to 
an unusual degree intellectual. He was a great seaman 
who modelled himself upon Nelson but had no opportunity 
of commanding the Navy in the Great War. Before it 
occurred he was past the age for doing that. The services 
he rendered to the country were, in the first place, that in 
the Navy he adopted no formula and would not consent to 
think as others thought merely because they were in the 
majority. His intellect was one of the most independent 
in these islands. It enabled him to see before the naval 
architects of other nations that the Dreadnought was 
the coming ship, and with more than English resolution 
he scrapped vessels that did not come up to his standard 
and went in for a policy of building Dreadnoughts. He 
studied European politics” with vision unclouded by 
partisanship and prophesied the year and the very month 
in which hostilities would break out. The late Lord 
Roberts did not more clearly understand the conflict to be 
inevitable. To Lord Fisher we owe the development of the 
submarine and many other inventions and improvements 
in Navy equipment. His mind was continually working 
on these things, and though he had not an endearing manner 
he advocated the reforms which he considered were needed. 
Events in every instance showed that he was on the 
right tack. 


HE old words of the Nunc Dimittis never lose 
their freshness, and they haunt the mind as we 
think of the death of the Empress Eugenie and of 
her life and career—“‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace according to Thy word, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation.” The merest outline of her 
life gives a unique background to the majestic farewell. 
Born of a noble Spanish family, gifted with a romantic 
temperament, her early life was brilliant and ambitious. 
The short period in which she played the part of Consort 
to the Emperor Napoleon III was perhaps the least happy 
portion of her life. It ended with the war of 1870, which 
overturned not only the French nation but her ambition 
and that of the Emperor. ‘The grossness of the German 
triumph must have burned into her soul like fire. But 
providentially her days were prolonged in the land. She 
lived to see the country of her adoption victorious and the 
representatives of the former victors suing for peace. 


R. SEARLES-WOOD, the Chairman of the Timbers 
Committee of the Imperial Institute has explained 
a very good project which is being carried out. 


It is the 
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formation of a Committee consisting of architects, builders 
and representatives of the timber and furniture trades 
which has been appointed to make a survey of the resources 
of the Empire. The object is to find out what timbers 
are really valuable and the particular purpose which each 
serves. ‘They will do for each part of the world repre- 
sented what Mr. Percy Macquoid has done so excellently 
for India in the article which appears in another part of 
the paper. He shows that there are Indian woods which 
compare most favourably with those of Europe both in 
price, beauty and durability. Laurel wood is a good 
example. In appearance it resembles the finest French 
walnut and it is almost immune from decay—it has, at any 
rate, endured over a thousand years in figures carved for 
a temple. ‘The reproduction of a Hepplewhite sideboard 
from it, the wonderful copy of a James II chest of drawers 
made in red Zebra-wood with panels of Prima-Vera, the 
little commode of serpentine front veneered with Sissoo- 
wood and the bed of Indian Black-walnut, indicate 
only a few of many valuable Indian timbers which 
may be utilised in English architecture and furniture 
making. 


“[ HERE appears to be some danger that the Brent Valley, 

which for years has been treated as a bird sanctuary, 
may be purchased for commercial purposes. ‘The owners 
of the freehold are naturally desirous of developing their 
estate, and Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, Chairman of the 
Bird Sanctuary Committee, has issued an appeal to save 
the wood. He thinks that doing so would be a very 
appropriate tribute to the memory of Gilbert White, 
who did more than any other of our countrymen to create 
an interest in birds. Sunday, July 18th, is the two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, and the idea is to make 
it the occasion of a beat-up for funds to purchase the Brent 
Valley Estate. The freeholders are asking £4,500 for 
twenty-two acres of building land which comes into the 
London postal district. A little over £200 an acre is not, 
as things go, dear for such property. 


WHITBY. 
I spent long nights carousing and conventions I defied ; 
I cut adrift, and hauled out, and floated with the tide : 
I’ve mingled in Society, and studied men and manners, 
And played at splitting niggers’ heads with cruel iron spanners, 
Run wild, drunk blind, 
Gone roaring with the wind 
From London Wall to Zanzibar and east to Yokohama, 
From there to San Francisco round the Horn to Alabama : 
But the fairest place upon this earth that ever I could find 
Is the little port of Whitby, with the heathered hilis behind ; 
Where I sang romantic love-songs to a twangling old banjo 
And looked across the harbour bar so many years ago. 
Heigh ho! Sing low! 
The buds are sweet that grow 
By the broken walls of Phila where the waters glitter so, 
But the roses of the North Country are always in my mind 
And the little port of Whitby, with the heathered hills behind. 


OswaLp H. Hartanp. 


[ N our Estate Market article this week attention is called 

to a very sensible suggestion made by Professor Flinders 
Petrie. It is that the estate of Kenwood, which is now 
in the market, should be purchased as a site for the new 
University buildings. Kenwood is the property of Lord 
Mansfield and, when the residence of the Grand Duke 
Michael, was illustrated and described in our pages 
in November, 1913. ‘The estate consists of a hundred 
and fifty acres of the highest ground of the Hampstead and 
Highgate ridge. ‘The house is a very fine one and could 
be utilised as the central building. All the University 
buildings and cottages, as the professor points out, would 
only occupy a small part of the remainder. ‘The situation 
indeed is ideal. We can see that many people would hold 
that a University should, if possible, be in the centre of a 
town ; at any rate, that seemed the natural place in those 
distant days when our ancient Universities were founded. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, each of these is in the middle of a town. But 
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times and conditions have very greatly changed. Modern 
means of transport have brought the outskirts of a town 
nearer to the centre, and there is very much to be said in 
favour of having the new University buildings in the middle 
of a noble estate which can be as easily reached as tle 
houses in Highgate. In these days there is no need 
to confine consideration of this subject to the four- 
mile limit. 


T would probably be necessary to go to Manchester 
and Bristol in order to form a just idea of the merits 
of the conflict between the gas-workers and the employers. 
At any rate, the public is less concerned with the dispute 
than with the means labour is taking to get its own way. 
Everybody is agreed that when employer and employed 
cannot come to a satisfactory understanding the matter 
should be investigated and adjudicated upon by a qualified 
court of arbitration or some similar body. But when one 
party to this quarrel attempts to secure a verdict in its 
favour by inflicting direct loss and inconvenience on the 
general public it is evident that steps must be taken to 
counter such a practice. In Manchester and Bristol 
thousands of men and women who are not concerned in 
the slightest degree with the masters or with the men are 
nevertheless subjected to all the inconvenience of having 
the supply of gas withdrawn. In many cases this implies 
cutting off the means of cooking food. Bakeries have had 
to be closed because bread cannot be made without gas. 
Thus the strikers are trying to secure their own ends by 
punishing the public and involving the town in very great 
expense. If the authorities allow this kind of thing to 
go on it is heading straight for anarchy. ‘The public must 
be safeguarded against the tactics of any section which 
operates against it. 


HE official paper on raw materials which has just been 
issued from the Stationery Office is a record of a 
gigantic piece of civilian war work successfully accomplished. 
Lord Inverforth, the Minister of Munitions, deserves to 
be heartily congratulated on the result. The public has 
a rough idea of what took place, but is not familiar with 
the situation as it is set forth with great clearness and 
precision in the general memorandum contributed by Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch. In the early part of the war there 
appeared to be no risk of a dearth of raw materials. Our 
Navy dominated the sea, and the closure of German seal 
ports diverted to Great Britain immense supplies of 
commodities intended for the enemy. In fact, our import 
of wool in 1915 was a record one. But as the war went on 
and the British armies increased prodigiously in number, 
to say nothing of the growing needs of our Allies, the diffi- 
culty became immense, and it was increased by the growing 
activity of the German submarines. Obviously, if the 
importation of raw materials had been left to private com- 
petition there would have been a confused welter in which 
a few firms might have made immense profits. But the 
supplies would have been irregular and the prices so great 
that the civil population would have suffered beyond 
endurance. 


“| HE matter was taken in hand by the Minister of Muni- 

tions ably assisted by a staff of Directors and Con- 
trollers. ‘The Government bought the supplies and arranged 
for the manufacture and distribution of the finished goods. 
It might have been expected that a great loss would be 
incurred, but the matter was gone about so prudently 
and carefully that very great profits were realised, especially 
on Colonial wool. Yet the profits represent only a minor 
part of the advantage. ‘The goods were manufactured and 
sold at prices very considerably below those in other 
countries. ‘Those engaged in the manufacture made profits 
which, without being inordinate, were thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and the public were put to a minimum of discomfort. 
The restraint on consumption was very light, if we consider 
the unparalleled circumstances in which the nation was 
placed. It will not pass without notice that Sir Arthur 
Goldfinch says that the satisfactory emergence of manufac- 
turers from the ordeal was largely due to the beneficial 
effect of mass production in successive Government con- 
tracts of a great volume of very uniform types of goods. 
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The moral is plain that under modern conditions mass pro- 
duction and standardised goods are the two elements that 
make for profit without curtailment of the labourer’s wage. 


VERY serious letter has been sent to the Prime Minister 

by the Federation of British Industries on Govern- 
ment economy. It begins with an exposition of the econo- 
mic meaning of the phrase “ over-taxation.”’” ‘To put this 
very simply, every prudent man and woman who earns 
more than suffices for ine means of subsistence invests 
his surplus annually and the favourite investment is in 
home industries. But if taxation is so heavy that the usual 
surplus disappears then the industrial companies must 
suffer. Already the process of withdrawing capital from 
them is beginning, and unless checked it must lead to ruin. 
The Federation points out that the capital required in 
industry to-day owing to increases in the prices of raw 
material, the cost of wages, transport and all other expenses, 
is four times what it was before the war. 


HUS the available surplus fund is substantially reduced ; 
in many cases lost altogether. Now the plain and 
sensible course to take in such circumstances is to reduce 
national expenditure. If a man’s income was brought 
down, say, from a thousand to five hundred pounds a year 
he could not continue to maintain the establishment that 
he had before. He would have to cut his coat according 
to his cloth, and the only safe course for the State to take 
is to square its expenses with income, that is to say, each 
Department should be allotted the amount of money 
that it has to spend and be compelled to make the funds 
available cover the expenses. It would mean, no doubt, 
doing away with a certain amount of service and the refusal 
to undertake many admirable schemes which would be 
most praiseworthy in times of greater prosperity. But 
the result would be to restore that margin of income which 
means comfort to the individual and also more money to 
invest, which is a State advantage. 


REST. 
Simply to be at rest and lie 
Face upwards to whatever sky 
May lift or lower, under a sod 
By spring’s perennial footsteps trod, 
And feel the seasons pass and pass, 
Only as do the flowers and grass— 
Simply at dreamless rest to be, 
Were Paradise enough for me. 


I want when I have fallen asleep, 
No aftermath of time to reap, 
Never to wake and wear afresh 
The garment of this ailing flesh, 
Nor yet for angel hands to dress 
My soul with everlastingness— 
Simply at dreamless rest to be, 
Were more than Heaven itself to me. 
R. G. T. CovENTRY. 


T was very unfortunate that the additional day given to 
the Oxford and Cambridge match prevented a good 
many people from going to Queen’s Club to see the sports 
between Oxford and Princeton. The ground looked 
dreadfully bare and was hardly a compliment to our visitors. 
Princeton won by six events to four and thoroughly deserved 
to, if only because they had clearly, as American athletes 
always do, worked hard to learn the best way of doing what 
they had to do. The Englishman is as good a natural 
athlete as anybody else, but where any laborious and difficult 
technique is required he often declines to take enough 
trouble. Oxford won four out of the six races, which are 
admittedly the most interesting things to win, and in Rudd, 
who won the Quarter and the Half very easily, they have a 
really great runner. When it came to the field events, 
however, they were outclassed, in some cases to a really 
pitiful degree. The Weight and the Hammer are very 
dull things. There is plenty to be said on the side of 
abolishing them. But as long as they are on the programme 
it seems a pity not to learn to throw them properly. And 
indeed, when one saw the Princeton champion, who was 
a real artist in his way, hammer-throwing was neither 
ungraceful nor uninteresting. 
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CORNISH SCENERY 
T is possible to admire certain things and people and places 
without being animated by any profound affection for them. 
There are books and pictures and plays—tor instance—which 
the critic in me can applaud, but which something else in 
me which is not critical but is emotional does not honestly 

like. There are politicians and publicists, writers and painters, 

whom I praise but for whose personalities I teel no tondness. 

There are towns, such as Edinburgh, and countries, such as 

Switzerland, whose beauty I have enjoyed—even been thrilled 

by—again and again, but in which I should be sorry to have 

to reside, for their features have appealed to some sympathy 
which is impersonal: they have left vivid memories, but have 
not entwined themselves round my heart. And this, I think, 
is the case with Cornwall. It has impressed me enormously— 
but it has not evoked my love. 

Of ccurse Cornwall is one of the most romantic counties 
in England. But, to the stranger, its characteristics are not 
benignant, they are rather stern. Motoring about the Cornish 


IN SUMMER 


SUNSHINE. 


roads one is struck by the pervading bleakness ; and it is necessary 
to be giited with a special temperament to appreciate bleakness. 
Once when I was in Cornwall in winter I found myself positively 
repelled by the bare, storm-scourged, unwelcoming emptiness 
of the inland wolds and by the appalling conflict between the 
Atlantic rollers and the iron cliffs which chilled and deafened 
me whenever I touched the coast. I went down to T.and’s End 
It will be impossible tor me ever to forget the spectacle which 
aisplayed itself there: a superb spectacle—but terrifying 
ruthless. Even in spring, when the flowers are out, there are 
times when the Cornish moors and the Cornish clifis can be a 
little cold and cruel. Only on a serene day in mid summer is 
there a hint of the truly genial in Cornish air. 

Cornwall in the summer season beccmes queerly human- 
even presents a touch of the comic. All around its shores the 
aliens from town have quartered themselves in hotels, boarding- 
houses, furnished apaitments, bungalows ; 
which 


and this invasion, 
is alleged to vulgarise the country, really renders it 





TINTAGEL COVE. 
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delightful by alleviating the rigour of its loneliness. There is a 
family-party mien about habitual summer visitors to Cornwall. 
Everybody knows everybody else—or this, at least, is the tacit 
assumption. Everybody is in picnic mood. Everybody takes for 
granted that old clothes are de v/gueury and fashionableness bad 
form. At the bathing places unconventionality is understood, 
or—should I say ?—is not misunderstood. Every cove along 
certain stretches of the coast is a bathing place. Very bonny 
some of them are. Hemmed in by colossal sculptured precipices, 
each tiny bay is almost as sheltered as a swimming-bath. But 
the swimming-bath’s monotonous calm is absent. Proud waves 
come rolling in from beyond the capes, and shelter themselves 
on the beach, to the delight of the children who paddle in the 
surf which swirls and rushes round their bare toes. These waves 
are the joy ot the bathers. Even those bathers who cannot 
swim have the fun of jumping up and down in the great undula- 
tion—a kind of game of skill, inasmuch as a miscalculation of 
the exact moment to jump is punished by a ducking. Further 
out, strong swimmers breast the swell strenuously—then yield 
to it and allow themselves to be borne as flotsam to the beach. 
To look down on one cf these bathing coves when the season 
is at its height and the sun has warmed the water is to behold 
one of the gayest, pleasantest sights in England—and one of 
the prettiest. The colouring alone is astounding: the blues 
and greens and marbled whites of the sea, the yellow of the sands, 
the butterfly scarlet of parasols, the stripes of bathing-suits, make 
a scheme which is violent yet harmonious. Cornwall seems 
naught but kindliness. Nevertheless if you return to the same 
spot after nightfall its gloom is horrifying. The colour has 
faded—and, with the colour, the gentleness. and charm have 
fled. The sea is grey ; the sable crags make one think of suicide ; 
in a maze of hidden caverns there are eerie rumblings and 
explosions as the surges enter and retreat. Even in windless 
weather, and at full moon, the cliffs and coves of Cornwall have 
an uncanny terribleness. The scenery of places like Tintagel is 
melodramatic by day; by night it is more than melodramatic, 
it is unearthly, wicked, shuddersome. 

Night and its noises are not soothing here, as they are in 
some rural parts of England. They are menacing. The sea 
and the cliffs seem to be leagued in a secret conspiracy to persuade 
one that Nature is not our friend but our enemy, and that, in 
going forth on to the cliffs after dark, we are intruding into a 
perilous realm where only the shades of the dead, and banshecs, 
ghouls, kelpies and demoniacal creatures generally are tolerated. 
We have an uncomfortable suspicion that our cigar is an anachron- 
ism and that ghostly fingers may snatch it away: we surmise 
that should we venture too near the edge of the cliff an invisible 
hand must push us over into the witches’ cauldron of foam 
beneath—and that if we d/d tumble in we should at once be 
sucked under some horrid, hidden shelf of rock and drowned. 
This though, in the bright light of noon, we have bathed quite 
safely in the self-same pool and never felt any under-tow at all ! 
Such is che power of the imagination, played upon by appropriate 

FROM THE CLIFF EDGE. conditions. Cornwall at night is no place for the individual 
with sin upon his conscience. 


BATHERS WAITING FOR THE TIDE TO GO DOWN. 
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THERE ARE NO BATHING TENTS 


We retire to bed and sleep soundly, for the same gale which 
causes that weird piping among the rock-pinnacles is very fresh 
and sweet blowing in through the open bedroom window; and 
dawn renews our faith in common-sense and our healthy contempt 
tor superstition. Below the hotel the sea, once more tranquil, 
is spread out like an immense sheet of shimmering lacquer ; 
above the horizon a few islands of pearly cumulus float in 
that other and more pellucid. ocean, the ocean of the _ air. 
We descend to breaktast and presently issue forth, with 
bathing-suit, towel, sandwiches, camera and a book—for no 
one returns to table to lunch—towards the chosen cove. 
In many of these coves there are several hours every day when 
no bathing is practicable: the sea comes right up to the cliff 
foot, and we have to wait till it recedes to the sand area. No 
matter. The waiting—the loafing about, sleeping, reading, 
snapshotting, picnicking—are all part of the attraction of the 
Cernish vacation. When we reach the cove it looks, sometimes, 
as theugh it must be hours and hours before the laggard tide 
descended far enough to allow of bathing. Its eddies are boiling 
round boulders among which it would be madness to venture. 
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AT THE SMALLER CORNISH RESORTS. 


We lie down in the sun, and smoke awhile and meditate; and lo! 
next time we happen to glance towards those boulders they are 
bare and we can descry the smooth sand between them. Soon 
the moon-pull miracle has occurred, and where was naught but 
heaving water there is an exquisite, gently sloping strand, as 
soft as velvet to the feet. Now it is the moment to undress— 
and at the smaller Cornish resorts this is achieved, wholly without 
embarrassment, in the open. Papa, Mamma and the children 
get into their bathing-suits within full view of other Papas, 
Mammas and children, and nobody seems to miss the prim 
presence of tents or vans. Timid souls who commence their 
Cornish sojourn by retiring to the clammy and uncomfortable 
depths of a cave whenever they wish to disrobe soon abandon 
this needless modesty. There are plenty of caves—but sunshine 
is pleasanter than shadow. First the sea bath, then the sun bath : 
in warm weather the day becomes, indeed, an uninterrupted 
sequence of sea baths and sun baths. It is difficult to imagine 
a more health-giving programme. After having enjoyed it and 
benefited by it I feel ungrateful in my assertion that Cornwall is 
one of those districts which people of constitutions such as mine can 





SHALLOW WATER BATHERS. 
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be enthusiastic about without veritably loving. But the country 
which one loves is lovable in all its aspects, not merely in one. If 
it were eternally full summer in Cornwall, if the sun forever shone 
and the sea were always tepid and the wind never rose above 
the strength of a whispering breeze, I think I could not only 
love Cornwall, I should arrange to establish myself there per- 
manently. Alas! Cornwall has its winters and has its nights and 
has its “mists. And these are the moments when Cornwall 
suddenly makes one home-sick for the place one really loves, 
whether that place be London or one of the gentler counties, 
such as Kent, or one of the northern counties of rugged but 
tender hills, or even the friendly Midlands, or amicable Wales. 
Cornwall, for me, resembles none of these. It is overrun with 
artists, which is a bad sign; for artists gather together where 
there is ‘‘ scenery ’’—and ‘‘ scenery ”’ is the last ingredient one 
asks for in a lovable place. Not that one objects to “ scenery ” 
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as something to aim at when motoring or to be an excuse for 
holiday travel or photography. But to live among ‘“‘ scenery ” 
No! Only artists (and, I suspect, a certain breed of artists) 
do that. We ordinary mortals, who can love (say) Sussex, 
cannot similarly love Pilatus. There are some of us who could 
never tire of a view from a cramped flat overlooking the Thames 
Embankment and who could not stand more than a month of a 
view from a mansion overlooking the grandest panorama of 
cliffs in Cornwall. But Cornwall is a wonderful place all the 
same—and the mere act of asking myself why I shrink from the 
idea of living in Cornwall has made me want to go back to 
Cornwall for a holiday. Curious! Nearly every visitor one 
meets in Cornwall has been there before. So Cornwall exercises 
its fascination. It calls to us and we return. Howbeit, we 
return Jess for the ‘‘ scenery ’’ than for the life of sea bath and 
sun bath of which that scenery is the gorgeous setting. 








THE LARGE BLUE BUTTERFLY 


By F. W. FROHAWK. 


(The first complete history of this remarkable butterfly ever published.) 


HE recent discovery of the very remarkable life history 
of the large blue butterfly (Lyczna arion) is probably 
one of the greatest and most interesting events in the 
annals of entomology. The life of this insect during 
the last larval stage, as well as that of the chrysalis was 
surrounded by mystery and for many years defied the most 
careful investigations, and our present knowledge would in all 
probability have remained incomplete in this respect, but the 





Fic. 1.—-Large Blue, Male. 





Fic. 3- 
(first specimens discovered) ; 


Fic. 2. 


Large Blue, Female. 


mysteries have now been satisfactorily revealed by the inde- 
fatigable and elaborate researches carried out by my friend, 
Captain E. B. Purefoy, for whose unlimited assistance I feel 
deeply indebted, and without which I should have been unable 
to complete the wonderful life history of this species. 

- This beautiful butterfly has always been looked upon as a 
scarce insect, as long ago as 1795 it was recorded as a rarity in 
this country. Although it was comparatively common in its 
chief haunts on the south Devon coast, Barnwell and Ashton 
Wold, Northamptonshire, and the Cotswold Hills, Glouces- 
tershire half a century ago, it shortly afterwards greatly diminished 
in numbers, and finally disappeared in the Northamptonshire 
localities. In the eighties it was considered to be on the verge 
of extinction. But in 1891 it was quite unexpectedly discovered 
in the north-west coast of Cornwall, where large numbers have 
since been captured. 

Until recent years nothing whatever was known of either 
the caterpillar in its final stage, or the chrysalis. Therefore 
after diligent searching in the Cornish localities both by day and 
night I had the gratification of discovering both in their native 
haunts, the chrysalis on July 12, 1905, and the fully grown 
caterpillars on June 6th of the following year. The finding of 
these natural objects which hitherto had been wrapped in mystery 
and had never been seen by anyone, was a pleasant reward for 
the searching. 


The larva of arion undergoes two distinct phases of life, 
the duration of which extends over ten months. In its first 
three stages it lives and feeds only on the blossoms of the wild 
thyme, which occupies about twenty days from the time of 
hatching from the egg ; it then ceases to remain any longer on 
the thyme and spends the rest of its comparatively long life, 
extending over nine months, underground in the interior of an 


ant’s nest. It has long been known that a symbiosis exists 
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1 and 2, larva fully grown, natural size; 3 and 4, pupa, natural size 
5, larva hibernating in ants’ nest (sketched 
October 5th, 1915): 6, honey gland of larva, highly magnified. 


between ants and the larve of certain Lycznide (blue butter- 
flies), in fact the greatest amity prevails between these two widely 
separated orders of insects. The arits derive nourishment and 
pleasure in imbibing the sweet fluid excreted by the larve, and the 
latter in turn are nourished by feeding on the larvz of the ants, 
and are likewise protected from their natural enemies such as 
ichneumon flies and other predaceous creatures by the attendant 
ants. 

The friendly association between arion and ants was first 
suspected and recorded by myself, due to having observed many 
of the butterflies depositing their eggs on the blossoms of wild 
thyme growing on ants nests, which studded the ground on the 
Cernish downs, as well as on the thyme growing on the turf 
walls and other places. Under each patch of thyme visited by 
the females for the purpose of depositing I found nests of the 
small yellow ant, a species which subsequently proved to be an 
unsuitable host for arion; and, as I found the larve greedily 
devoured and throve on a diet of green peas, which suggested 
a vegetable food being necessary for them, the ant theory was 
discarded, especially as a great number of nests of this ant were 
thoroughly examined from time to time and contained no signs 
of arion larvae. Subsequently when making further search 


during May in company with Dr. T. A. Chapman, he fortunately 
found an arion larva attaining full growth in the nest of another 
species of ant, Myrmica scabrinodes (a species which frequently 
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occupies one side of an ant hillock while the small yellow ant 
[Donisthorpea flava] inhabits the other side). The finding of 
this larva determined what its food consisted of, viz., the larve 
of ants, and that the ants’ nest was its home. With this important 
step forward, Captain Purefoy lost no opportunity in following 
up the problem, and not only succeeded in the undertaking, 
but again renewed his careful researches and worked out in a 
most systematic way the complete life-history of this insect in 
such a manner that every detail of its existence was thoroughly 
investigated by him, resulting in complete success, and a large 
number of the butterflies were reared to perfection. He very 
kindly acquainted me 
with every fact 
throughout the whole 
of his investigations. 

I will here briefly 
state the life of the 
larva after it has cast 
its third and last skin, 
previous to its new 
mode of existence with 
the ants. When this 
important change in 
its life takes place, it 
is then about twenty 
days old and, although 
now in its fourth stage, 
having moulted three 
times, it only measures 
3.18 mm. long. Usually 
this final moult occu- 
pies three days or more 
and after the process it 
rests for several hours. 
In this stage it possesses 
a well developed dorsal 
honey gland on the 
tenth segment of its roast 
body, which exudes r 
clear minute drops of 
saccharine fluid which 
are eagerly licked up by 
the ants. The gland 
is composed of flexible 
tissue and surrounded 
with numerous pyri- 
form glassy white pro- 
cesses varying in size ; 
those bordering the 
edge of the gland are 
furnished with  ex- 
tremely small bristles 
all directed towards 
the central aperture, 
the whole forming a 
fringe surrounding the 
gland, which probably 
serves the purpose of 
holding the bead of 
liquid in place and may 
also act as a protection 
tothisapparently highly 
sensitive organ. ons. 

During the first three 
stages the larve readily 
devour each other, but 
immediately after the 
completion of the last 
moult all tendencies to 
cannibalism disappear. 

After resting for five or six hours following the final moult, 
the larva starts wandering about in an aimless fashion and 
as Captain Purefoy remarks, it does not appear to have the 
faintest idea what it does want. If it is placed close to an ant’s 
run or even at the entrance to a nest, it will probably wander 
away in the opposite direction. Sometimes it may wander about 
for many hours and long pauses are made, sometimes resting 
on the ground and sometimes on a stem, waiting for something 
but it does not know what. When a foraging ant of the genus 
Myrmica comes across the larva, it at once takes much interest 
in it. Arion itself does not seem in the least pleased at the 
meeting. If it is wandering at the time, it instantly stops, 
but if the ant leaves it for a moment it resumes its journey 
as if nothing had happened. 

Directly an ant meets the larva it immediately begins 
caressing it, waving its antenne over and upon it, at the same 


Fic. 5.—Ant (M. Levinodis) carrying L. arion larva to its nest. 
After rough sketch from life as seen through a lens. 
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time closes its jaws and quickly starts “ milking ” it, 7.e., imbibing 
the beads of liquid exuded from the gland. It leaves the 
larva at intervals and walks around again and again, returning 
each time to caress and milk it. The courtship often lasts 
an hour or more. Finally by some mystic instinct arion pre- 
pares itself to be carried off by the ant. It gives the signal 
to the ant by assuming a most extraordinary attitude, swelling 
up the thoracic segments, while the rest of its body remains of 
normal form, as shown in the accompanying drawing (Fig. 4). 
The ant, upon receiving the signal, gets well astride the larva, 
seizes it in its jaws between the third and fourth segments 





Fic. 4.—Ant (M. Levinodis) about to seize L. arion larva, magnified 15 x (6.30 p.m., August 13th, 1915). 
a, L. arion larva in normal attitude ; 4 
After rough sketch from life as seen through a lens. 


b, L. arion larva hunched ready to be carried. 





Magnified 15 x (11.30 a.m., August 14th, 1915. 


immediately behind the hunch and at once starts off with its 
burden at a quick pace, as represented in Fig. 5. 

The journey to the nest may be long or short, but all 
obstacles in their path are overcome, and the pair finally dis- 
appear down one of the entrances of the nest. 

It frequently happens that when the “ hunch ” is made the 
ant may not see the signal. I have seen it repeated four times 
before it was noticed by the attendant ant while it was an inch 
away, facing in an opposite direction. The individual ant 
which fist finds the larva is always the one to remain in 
attendance and carry it away. Although during the time 


several other ants may find it, and stay by, and even milk 
it, they soon depart and leave it to the original attendant, 
who apparently lets them know their services are not required. 
Having arrived at the entrance of the nest it descends 
with its burden deep down into the pitch darkness of the centre 
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of the nest—a sombre contrast to its previous abode amid 
blossoming thyme in glowing sunlight. It there enters into its 
new existence and partakes of a meal of its strange new pabulum, 
7.e., an ant larva. For the following five or six weeks it feeds 
and rapidly grows until it has trebled itself in size. As 
winter approaches it settles down for hibernation in a cavity 
ot chamber deep in the nest where the ant larve are tended 
by the workers and surrounded by its hosts. 

In the spring it awakens from its long winter’s sleep and 
again feeds without shifting from the spot. Unlike its hosts, 
which enjoy the warmth of the sun and regularly bring their larger 
larvee and pupz up close to the surface to benefit by such heat, 
arion never attempts to do so, but remains in the depth and 
darkest part of the nest with the smaller ant larvae. It continues 
feeding on its ant larve diet until early in June, when it attains 
full growth, measuring nearly gin. long and bulky in proportion, 
without again moulting since the previous August, when it 
measured only jin. in length, a very remarkable fact. As a 
rule, without moving from the place where it has lived, it 
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prepares for pupation by fixing itself to the roof of the chamber, 
and changes to a pupa, which is attached by the cremastral 
hooks to a pad of silk, which, however, soon becomes detached, 
probably caused by the movements of the ants; the pupa 
then lies at the bottom of the little chamber. After remaining 
in the pupal state for about three weeks, the butterfly emerges, 
and through the ant passages finds its way to the outer world 
of sunlight and warmth. 

An extraordinary fact connected with the friendly relation- 
ship existing between these two widely distinct insects, is, by 
what sense are they enabled to recognise such friendship, 
especially when we consider the fact that the parents of the 
arion larve were from such a distant locality as Cornwall, and 
the ants’ nests in which the experiments were made were in 
Kent, a county where arion has never been known to exist. That 
some mysterious sense, what we conveniently call hereditary 
instinct, should be retained in the brain of an ant existing in a 
locality where the sense of its ancestors has, as far as is known, 
never been brought into action, appears inexplicable. 


THE HOUND SHOW a PETERBOROUGH 


OR the first time in six years, the Hound Show is now 
in progress at Peterborough. And it surely is a high 
tribute to the vitality of fox hunting, considering all 
that the country in general and hunting in particular 
has gone through since the last show was held — the 
compulsory cutting down of packs (in some cases to less than 
half their normal quota), the difficulties connected with food 
supplies and the many losses through distemper, the financial 
and other obstacles which have had to be surmounted—that Peter- 
borough should be able to make such a good showing, both in 
quality and in quantity (with eighteen packs represented, as 
against twenty-two in 1914), as it does to-day. 
Such a result could not have been attained were fox hunting 
“in a bad way,” or if the direction of the sport remained in 
other than capable hands. Neither money nor good intention 
nothing but experience and ability—could have attained to 
such a standard of excellence as Peterborough has to show, 
and to anyone who has the interests of the sport at heart 
the interest and enthusiasm of the spectators was in a sense 


equally gratifying. If there was a slight falling off in the quality 


of the exhibits, there was assuredly none in that of their critics ; 
one heard on every hand the same keen and sapient discussion 
of points as one did before the war; on every hand the nota- 
bilities of the chase demonstrated that in the hunting field at 
least England is still ‘‘ carrying on.” 

This suggests a feature of the Hound Show which is 
perhaps unduly ignored—its aspect purely as a spectacle. In 
view of the interest of the general public in any social occasion, 
it is curious to note with what apathy that public regards a 
show which combines the interest of sport with the brilliant 
colour and the assemblage of notabilities that usually marks an 
official function. Here are assembled the leading personages 
of England’s premier sport, in all the colours of the hunts whose 
names are familiar the world over—the dark green of the Beau- 
fort, the primrose yellow of the Berkeley, mingled with the pink 
of a score of well known hunts and the variegated effects of 
feminine attire, transforming what might be, and, indeed, is, 
a strictly technical gathering into a function which would bear 
comparison with many which anticipate with confidence sub- 
stantial ‘‘ gates.”” Yet one meets there hunting men and women, 
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“IS IT OUR HUNTSMAN?” 


and practically no others. Why this should be so is not easy 
to divine; the fact remains that so it is. ; 

As was fitting, this year’s President, the Duke of Beaufort, 
commenced by winning the first class to be judged. This was 
for the best couple of unentered dog-hounds. The runners-up, 
Violence and Vintner, of the V. W. H. (Cricklade), the neigh- 
bouring pack, were perhaps better matched, but Windsor and 
Warlaby, the Beaufort couple, had a quality which was not to 
be denied. 

In the single entered class, judged by Mr. G. R. Lane and 
Mr. Jj. E. Charleton, the 
Linlithgow and Stirling had 
several successes with Raider, 
by Cheshire Sergeant out of 
Remedy by Factor, and finally 
won the Champion Cup over 
Fernie Conqueror. Second to 
him was the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Whipcord. Late in the after- 
noon Colonel Cartwright and 
Mr. H. E. Preston started 
judging the _ bitches, the 


would score again here, for Rumour, had only made one 
appearance before in the two couple and class, had, perhaps 
forthat reason, not been much considered in connection with the 
Championship Cup. Her success was very popular, however, 
for she is in every way worthy of the honour, with 
excellent neck and shoulders, built on the very best fox- 
hound lines, and full of quality. Thus Badminton, well 
named the home of fox hunting, had the satisfaction of taking 
the honours at the commencement and the finish of the day. 
Apart from the purely sporting side of the show, the dog 





North Warwickshire winning 





with Raleigh and Gaily. The 
Duke of Beaufort’s Wilful 








and Wily were second, the 





Oakley being very hot runners- 
up. At the head of the 
single entered bitch-hounds 
was Atherstone Ringlet, the 
Earl of Eglinton’s Sensitive 








being second. For the best 
couple of entered bitches there 
was keen competition, the 
favours eventually going to 
the Milton. Brood Bitches 
was won by Atherstone Ring- 
let, followed by Fitzwilliam 
Luminous, but the Champion 
Cup went to the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Rumour. It was 
generally expected that Ringlet 








RING SHY; A BASHFUL LADY 
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ENTER THE LADIES. 

lover will find many interesting characteristics shown by the 
demeanour of the hounds in kennel and on the flags. It is not 
without pathetic interest to note the long lines of sleeping hounds 
in the kennels, two or three couple in each; their bored and 
even mournful appearance is suddenly awakened into animation 
by the sight of a pink coat, each exhibit hoping that this is 
his own particular huntsman, and their crestfallen appearance 
is comical they find it is a another 
Their appearance in the ring or, rather, to use the correct 


when stranger from 
pack. 
Some hounds 
showmen and prance into the ring with waving 
sterns and joyful demeanour and, on being uncoupled, seem 


term, on the flags, is also not without interest. 
seem born 
naturally to assume the statuesque pose beloved of sporting 
artists. Others, on the other hand, more particularly the ladies, 
seem overcome with stage fright, and evince great bashfulness 
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A DOG HOUND. 


at showing their charms in public. We noticed one little lady 
in particular who, with her stern between her legs, slipped round 
the arena vainly seeking the exit. 

On the succeeding day to the Foxhound Show was held 
that of the harriers and beagles. Although the followers ot 
the jelly-dogs did not turn up in great force, there were never- 
theless strong and excellent entries. The High Peak Harriers 
apparently carried off the majority of the honours, their hunts- 
man’s green coat being almost obliterated by rosettes when he 
finally left the ring. 

I regret that I am unable to supply much information 
to the many sporting followers of beagles, as it was impossible 
to watch the judging in both rings, which was going on simul- 
taneously, but I did note that that sporting pack, the Worcester 
Park, carried off some of the honours. ANISEED. 
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ODNANT is not merely a garden. It is a gardened 
demesne, occupying steep chine-riven descents from 
the mountainous heights to the rich alluvial flats that 
border the Conway river as it approaches the sea. A 
stream and a rill have cut out steep-banked and rock- 
strewn hollows and, joining their waters, continue, in increased 
volume, to dance down a widened but still glen-like vale. Of 
yore a woodland of tall-stemmed oaks and other native trees, 
this diversified region began, over forty years ago, to receive 
treatment as “‘ grounds,” to be set with denizens from other 
lands, to have its features punctuated and multiplied. Conifers 
were then very much the vogue and were apt to be dotted as 
labelled specimens over a few acres of uninteresting ground 
with uninteresting results. But the early plantings at Bodnant 
escape the “ pinetum ”’ effect by association with native trees 
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BOWLING GREEN TERRACE TO 
LEVEL. 
The central platform is part of the middle way of the paved terrace (Fig. 3). 
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and varied growths, by picturesqueness of grouping arising 
from the tumbled and tortuous character of the site, by absence 
of anything like apparent and conscious botanic system or 


scientific collection in their choice and placing. Large and 
well grown, they play their part in a scheme where Nature still 
dominates, and artifice is her handmaid faithfully falling into 
her ways. Quite early, too, were planted such subjects as the 
Japanese maples and Garrya elliptica, so that they also have 
assumed tree-like proportions, while some of the more usual 
saxifrages and other wild garden flowering plants were set about 
rocks and by waterside. With no more than this the result 
would have been enjoyable. But Mr. McLaren, Lord Aber- 
conway’s son, is a gardener of the best—full of energy and zeal, 
judgment and knowledge, and Lord and Lady Aberconway and 
he have worked together at every sort of development. He 
began operating at a time when 
florists were hybridising and 
travellers collecting, so that he 
has had an infinitude of choice, 
a supply beyond liberal demand. 
Well sheltered from both icy 
wind and scorching sun, with 
soil fertile and damp, Bodnant 
favours growth in general and 
is especially suited to the vege- 
tation of China and the Hima- 
layas, Chile and the peaty tracts 
of North America. Hence 
rhododendrons take a premier 
place. Yet, large as the acreage 
is, there is an absence or 
restricted use of the earlier 
introduced and more usually 
seen kinds. For here, as in 
Cornwall and a few sympathetic 
spots elsewhere, all those that 
refuse life except under quite 
particular conditions show a 
real relish for existence—a jore 
de vivre openly proclaimed by 
the hue and poise of the leaves, 
the vigour and erectness of the 
new shoots, the number and 
size of the bloom heads. As 
at Leonardslee and Caerhays, 
there is not only an ample and 
judicious selection of recognised 
species and hybrids, but a 
raising of seeds recently col- 
lected by such travellers as 
Mr. E. H. Wilson and Mr. 
George Forrest, or obtained on 
the spot by thoughtful hybrid- 
isation. Thus, there is much 
here that claims the attention 
and arouses the interest of the 
professed botanist and gardener, 
and yet no diminution of the 
natural charm and_ tasteful 
amenity of this remarkable site. 
If rhododendrons play a leading 
part, they are well supported by 
a full cast where even super- 
numeraries are of established 
reputation or remarkable pro- 
mise. Azaleas (if such nomen- 
clature is still permissible) 
amply 


and andromedas are 
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Copyright. 2.—ARCHED GATEWAY INTO THE LILY POOL TERRACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
This opens from the sloping ground to the north, and is faced by a similar archway opening on to the southern banks. 
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Copyright. 3--SOUTHERN HALF OF THE 
represented hy the choicest members of their families. A 
bank of Andromeda japonica with their spring shoots of 
reddish yellow leafaye brilliant in the May sun is almost 
more attractive than in the season of bloom. As we follow 
paths, breast slopes and turn corners, we find ourselves 


FIRST 


OR PAVED HANGING TERRACE. oo 

passing by or confronting groups liberally set and successfully 
grown examples of the majority of the long list of shrub species 
that are worthy and apt for our pleasaunces. Nor is there any 
absence or neglect of the herbaceous section. Primula and 
trollius, iris and astilbe are among the many families that flourish 
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by streamside or on oozy bank in happy, association with native 
fern and “weed.” Everything has been done in large 
manner, so that the impression is created that here all that is 
choice in the flora of temperate regions has been brought together, 
and yet not cribbed, cabined and confined, not made to lose 
character and individuality by subjection to villa discipline, 
but set free for self-development in a new but hospitable land. 
The general amplitude leads one to set down the system as one 
of forestry rather than of horticulture, of groups rather than of 
individuals, where rare species, nay varieties, occur not singly, 
but by the score, and it that lessens their preciousness it certainly 
heightens their impressiveness and natural beauty. } 

All this realm of hill and dale, of bold rock and rushing 
water is one to visit and is realisable only by direct vision, for 
the interest is too large, the beauty too delicate and intricate 
for photography, which asks for a measure of definite form 
and massive grouping. ‘That is afforded by a series of great 
hanging terraces that were begun fifteen years ago, were reaching 
completion when war came, and have been brought to maturity 
without suffering from neglect during that difficult period. 


Copyright. 6.-VIEW FROM THE HOUSE 


Three 


‘The house stands on the northern end of a comparatively level 
stretch of ground between the high hills and the quick slope 
down to the main glen. Thus, to the south, there is a home 
outlook on to terrace and lawn, park and woodland, while to 
the west the quick fall affords a splendid panorama over the 
Conway vale and the Snowdon range. The illustration that 
shows this (Fig. 6) is taken from the level of the house terrace 
and gives a glimpse of three out of the four hanging terraces. 
Two flights of steps, with intervening platform, lead down to 
the first of these, cutting into it, as also does the third flight 
on its way to the second terrace, so that at its centre the first 
terrace is narrowed to a broad paved way. This is continued 
from end to end, having, to right and left, side paths and beds 
equal in depth to the flights of steps, and this arrangement is 
well represented in the photograph (Fig. 3), which gives the 
southern half of this terrace. It was taken in summer-time, 
when each bed exhibits one sort of rose. But in the spring the 
cut-back rose bushes show little and the beds are bright with 
tulips in their centres and with mossy saxifrages and creeping 
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phloxes along their edges, these being intermixed with dwarf 
campanulas and helianthemums for later blooming. Against 
the retaining wall we find myrtles, carpenterias, ericas, fuchsias— 
subjects whose growth accommodates them to the moderate 
height of this wall. Here, too, as the illustration shows, Romneya 
Coulteri flourishes, as do such sun-loving bulbous plants as 
libertia and crinum. This terrace, some twenty yards wide and 
eighty yards long, is in complete contrast with the next one. It 
is a busy parterre of paved ways and flower-set beds. It excites 
the eye and oceupies the mind, so that after feasting on its varied 
delights it is restful to descend for a while on to the green and 
unbroken surface of a bowling green. The last eight steps 
spread out on to it (Fig. 1), otherwise there is no detail, but 
from its balustraded edge we look down upon two larger and 
fully elaborated terraces lying far below. ‘There is a descent 
of quite fifteen feet to the next level, reached down flights of 
steps, starting from each end of the bowling green and returning 
at right angles at their base (Fig. 5). We then find ourselves 
on an ample level area with considerable incident. To our left 
is the great buttressed retaining wall, the buttresses stretching 


TERRACE, LOOKING WEST. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 


of the four hanging terraces are seen below, and beyond the wooded glen are the Conway valley and the Snowden range. 


out 6ft. into the roft. border ; to the right the great lily pool 
(Fig. 4), 4oyds. long, with its paved edge lying centrally on the 
expanse of close-mown sward. Beyond the pool is a flower 
border backed by a yew hedge, and between that and the next 
retaining wall a roft. wide grass path. Centrally this terrace 
catches the level of the natural ground at each end, and we get 
arched entrances from the wilder garden areas (Fig. 2). 

The botanic interest of this terrace is mostly concentrated 
below the retaining wall. Itisa very sheltered spot. Woodlands 
shut it in north and south. The great wall as well as the upper 
terraces protect from the east, and the far-projecting buttresses 
make cosy nooks. Therein in early May I saw Embothrium 
coccineum and Buddleia Colvilli in bloom and rising as high 
as the wall. Crinodendron Hookeri, a mass of buds and of 
new vigorous growths, was certainly 12ft. high and was again 
nearly of the size and altitude from which the 1917 winter 
had greatly reduced it. A snowy pillar standing on the front 
line of the border was Erica codonodes. Magnolia Delavayi 
occupied the whcle height and much of the width of one of the 
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Copyright. 7.-—PARTERRE AND PERGOLAS OF THE LOWEST TERRACE. “COUNTRY LIFE. 
inter-buttress recesses. The central recess has a tablet bearing and below this, from an arched hollow, a spout pours water into 
the inscription : a raised stone basin whose overflow drops into a stone-edged 
- These Terrace Gardens channel leading the water across the grass level to the lily pool. 
Were Designed By This takes the form of an oblong with a semicircle occupying 
Henry Duncan McLaren the middle of its western side, and the semicircle, with ever- 
1905 increasing radius, is repeated in the bands of grass, border, 
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hedge, grass and parapet till the edge of the terrace is reached. 
There is a fall of 2cft. from the ground we are now standing on 
down to the level of the 72yds. long canal lying below (Fig. 9). 
The descent is very ingeniously managed, broken at various 
levels, directed along devious yet geometric ways, passing 
through or alongside cf interesting objects and incidents. At 
each end of the semicircle begin flights of steps and level 
ways following the curve and hugging the base of the 
retaining wall (Fig. 7). This has projecting pilasters, and the 
interspaces are set with flourishing specimens of Eucryphia 
cordifolia, Desfontanea spinosa, Crinodendron Hookeri and 
many another rare evergreen. ‘This leads us to a pergolaed 
alcove or balcony, and then, pushed forward against the 
bulging stone front of this, further steps bring us to a parterre 
of brick paths, grass spaces and flower beds. We pass across 
the centre of this, and a final flight of steps completes our 
downward journey (Fig. 8). In the paved space now reached and 
in the wall that backs it the plants of Lithospermum prostratum 
show small, as they had been recently planted when the 
photograph was taken. But taking Time by the forelock they 
have spread over wall and pavement, so that this May the whole 
was a billowy sea of gentian blue with only sufficient bare spaces 
to tread on in order to reach the,long stretches of grass that 
border the canal. Standing there,we realise how big a thing 
this last terrace is. In the variety of its levels, the number of 
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its parts, the interest of its plants it is in itself a large, complete 
and satisfying garden. There is a delightful floral display in 
spring, while in summer the treillage of alcove and descents 
and the beds of the parterre are brilliant with roses. Along the 
western edge a broad herbaceous border stretches its length, 
and below we see a bank and flat devoted to shrub growth, and 
beyond that the trees of the glen. As we watch the lilies floating 
on the still surface of the peaceful canal we hear, rising up from 
far below, the rushing waters of the stream, now of considerable 
volume, for it has gathered its various little tributaries and is 
preparing to throw itself into the Conway river. 

Bodnant is a spot where a complete garden education can 
be received, or, equally well, an entire garden holiday spent. 
You may learn, quickly and well, how gardens, formal and natural, 
may be laid out, how every sort and condition of ‘Temperate 
Zone tree, shrub and plant may be grown to look its best. You 
may, without human instructor, but by actual demonstration 
as you pass slowly and observantly along, absorb lessons of 
selection and of disposal, of culture and nurturing. If so 
disposed, you may work to the edge of brain fever. But equally 
well you can enjoy and laze. You can give yourself up to 
sensations of mere delight at the pageant that unfolds before 
you its scenes, numerous and crowded indeed, yet so calmly 
beautiful that they do not weary but charm, do not surfeit 
but soothe. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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CATCHING THE QUAIL 


By Kinson Hopce. 


T was shortly after daybreak on August 27th, 1919, while 
riding along the outskirts of the northern aerodrome 
at Aboukir, on the way out for my usual morning gallop, 
that I noticed some natives walking about with eyes 
intently fixed on the ground as if searching for something. 

Being inside the area under my administration I accosted the 
natives and asked for what they were looking. One of them, 
with a self-satisfied grin on his not too beautiful face, produced 
a live quail from the depths of the pocket of his baggy nether- 
garments and at the same time bent down and lifted a tuft 
of sea heather to show me where he had found and caught it. 
He then commenced, with voluble explanations and wild 
gesticulations, to go through the antics which, according to 
the native idea, are quite necessary while stalking these birds. 

Before the native realised he was talking to thin air several 

hundred yards divided us, and I was galloping for my quarters, 
for the qua‘l were here and the time to which I had so long 





looked forward had arrived. Returning shortly, armed with 
gun and supply of cartridges, I was soon shooting away to my 
heart’s content. 

From August 27th to the end of September there was a 
steady daily stream of sometimes large and sometimes small 
quantities of quail migrating southward, the numbers varying 
according to the wind, which at that time of year is always 
from a northerly direction. The largest quantities came when 
a stiff north-wester was blowing, although a north wind was 
also very prolific. The birds then appear to follow the course 
of the Nile and continue their journey until they reach Central 
Africa. In these regions they remain till about March and 
April, when they return northwards, and during the summer 
months of the Northern Hemisphere are to be found in almost 
every European country, but more especially in the large corn- 
growing tracts of Central and Southern Russia, the coastlands 
of the Black Sea, in Spain, Greece and the Balkan States, where 
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NATIVES DROPPING A NET, SUSPENDED FROM A 
CAMEL 


they breed and raise countless millions of their progeny. It 
is not at all certain that they do not breed again when in equatorial 
regions, but we do know that they breed in Europe and that the 
quantities which fly south in the autumn far exceed those which 
return in the spring. In one way, this is not surprising, consider- 
ing the millions captured both on the way there and on the way 
back, and, no doubt, large numbers prefer the African countries 
south of the Equator, where they are found in several districts 
all the year round. 

The quail builds its nest on the ground and lays from nine 
to thirteen eggs of a cream-white colour, blotched and spotted 
with dark brown. It is gallinaceous and is of the partridge 
family, closely resembling that bird in shape and plumage, 
except for the rich, dark reddish-brown feathers, usually in 
the form of a horse-shoe found on the breast of a cock partridge. 

The pugnacious character of these little birds is well 
known, and in the East, as well as in the countries of Southern 
Europe, especially Russia and Spain, the sport of cock fighting 
with quail is often indulged in. 

I met an old sailor at Alexandria who told me that some 
years ago while skipper of a merchantman plying between 
ports in the Baltic and England, he had shipped millions of these 
birds from Riga to London in the month of July, and another 
year, when trading in the Black Sea, he had again shipped large 
consignments from Odessa to London in August, and again 
from Alexandria and Port Said in September. The majority 
of people imagine that all quail come from Egypt, but evidently 
the numbers shipped from there form but a small percentage 
of the whole. The name “ Egyptian ” quail is undoubtedly 
a misnomer, for the stay of these birds in Egypt proper is of 
very short duration. 

I often noticed, watching the birds fly in, that they came 
skimming over the top of the water, and when they reached 
the coast they immediately rose some 2oyds. or 3oyds., and 
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LONG CORD, ON TO A QUAIL HIDDEN IN THE 
GRASS. 


then either came circling down to the spot they had chosen 
to land on, or carried straight on at this height. Twice I 
specially hired a felucca and sailed several miles out to 
sea, where I watched them carefully, but although several 
flew past me, I never saw one travelling more than a few feet 
above the water. Whether this is their regular habit or not, 
I do not know, but it may be that the atmospheric conditions 
are better low down than high up, and they merely rise on 
reaching land to get a better view of what lies ahead of them. 
Most of the birds land immediately on reaching the coast, 
seek shelter from the sun, and rest for three or four hours. 
The majority of these not caught in one or other of the thousands 
of traps set for them then get up singly or in pairs and continue 
to their next resting place. ‘The remainder stay about the place 
for a day or two at the most, and those fortunate enough to 
escape their many enemies join their comrades in the great 
trek southward. 

When near civilisation they almost throw themselves at the 
feet of man, and it seems as if they realised that the Almighty 
had sent them to be caught and eaten, and as if it was part 
of their nature to look upon the incident in a quietly 
philosophical way. Their apparent lack of fear when 
caught is also curious, for they make very little attempt to 
struggle, and their heart-beats remain normal. No doubt, in 
reality, they are terrified, but they show no outward, visible 
signs. 

During their short stay in Egypt the whole human creation 
is “up against ” them, while jackals, cats, dogs and all birds of 
prey are out after them, having the annual “ time of their lives,’ 
and enjoying the feast which they also possibly look upon as 
heaven sent. Even the Egyptian kite hawks, which are seldom 
seen at Aboukir at any other time of the year, are seen busily 
at work, hovering, pouncing and feeding till they are so gorged 
they can scarcely fly. 
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THE NET FALLING AND ENVELOPING THE QUAIL IN_ ITS 
HIDING-PLACE. 
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THE BIRD AGAINST THE NETTING ENDEAVOURING TO ESCAPE. 


Some of the devices for catching quail, although simple, 
are very interesting. Their capture while migrating south- 
ward is simplified by the fact that they will not turn 
northward if they can possibly avoid it, so strong are 
their migratory instincts. Almost every bush, therefore, 
within easy reach of civilisation has a net thrown over 
it, with an aperture on the north side. For over a hundred 
miles along the North African coast, from Port Said west- 
ward far beyond Alexandria and Merza Matruh, the ground 
is thick during the migratory season with millions of snares 
of all shapes and sizes. Almost every tuft of sea heather, camel 
grass or bunch of reeds is converted into a trap in the shape of a 
tunnel a few inches high. The openings are set north and south, 
the latter end blocked with a small piece of fine netting. 
On alighting after their long flight, their first instinct is to creep 
under the nearest tuft where rest and shelter from their enemies 
and from the heat of the African sun can be obtained. These 
traps, so simple, yet cunningly planned, are just what they require, 
so, probably with a sigh of relief at having reached so far safely 
and accomplished what they imagined the most dangerous 
part of their journey, in they creep, innocent of the designs 
of the native, who presently steals up noiselessly as a shadow 
and swiftly removes the fluttering bird into a sack to make room 
for the next unwary victim. 

Several houses in Port Said, Alexandria and the many 
flat-roofed villages dotted along the coast, have nets rigged up 
to catch the birds flying over. In the palm groves nets are 
stretched from tree to tree and even ships in the harbours have 
nets stretched from mast to mast. Some four miles out in 
Aboukir Bay lies a torpedoed French ship with her masts out 
of the water. Native fishermen have stretched a net across 
the masts and sit in a boat beneath picking up the harvest of 
quail as they fall, momentarily stunned after dashing themselves 
against the netting in their headlong flight. 

Besides these snares and traps there is another method 
which appeals to the younger and more sporting native. Holding 
in his hand a large circular net weighted round the edge with 
small pieces of metal, he stealthily creeps up and with great 
cunning throws it so that it spreads and falls, completely 
enveloping the bird in its hiding place. This requires a great deal 
of skill, and is employed by young fishermen who earn a liveli- 
hood by stalking and catching fish along the coast in this manner. 
ye! Another method is by means of a net about 6ft. long by 
4ft. deep, suspended from the centre of a long piece of thin 
rope, each end of which is held by a native. When a bird 
is marked down these two natives approach it, one on 
each side, and, being some distance from the bird owing 
to the length of string, they are able to drop the net quietly 
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over it. The antics of tense excitement these natives go 
through before finally imprisoning their victim are extremely 
interesting and, if quite unnecessary, nevertheless add to the 
picturesqueness of the proceedings. 

Aboukir possesses one of the most charming bays in the 
world. It is typically Eastern, with the fishing village of 
flat-roofed houses and its miles of sandy beach, with date palms 
growing in stately grandeur almost down to the water’s edge and 
dotted round the coastline as far as the eye can see. Nelson 
Island, so named to immortalise the famous victory which 
Lord Nelson gained over the French fleet in 1789, lies about 
three miles out from the harbour, and is the first welcome bit 
of land visible to the birds when approaching the coast. After 
a good favourable breeze, this tiny island swarms with quail, and 
by the murderously inclined, a large bag can be obtained in a 
very short space of time. To me it was a delightful change 
sometimes to take a felucca, sail across to the island, and watch 
the birds coming in. Quail lie very close, and when walking 
them up one often almost steps on them before they will rise, 





NATIVE REMOVING A BIRD FROM A TRAP MADE OF REEDS. 





SOME ARE SO EXHAUSTED AFTER THEIR LONG FLIGHT THAT THEY 
CAN BE CAUGHT WITH THE HANDS. 





NEWLY ARRIVED QUAIL RESTING UNDER A TUFT OF SEA-HEATHER. 
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consequently they then afford an easy mark and one should 
seldom miss. They are, however, very quick on the wing, 
and it is far better sport to take up a stand and shoot 
them as they come high over at full speed. Being very small 
they are then very hard to hit. 
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This latter form of quail shooting appealed to me almost as 
much as any small game shooting I have ever had in my life, but, 
although the surroundings were, in their way, delightful, nothing 
can ever equal the joys of a day’s sport among the heather, 
woods and hedgerows of our British Isles. 
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R. SAINTSBURY ought to have been a Member 

of Parliament, if for one night only—that on which 

the duty on wines was discussed in the House of 

Commons. If he had thrown this book, Notes on a 

Cellar Book (Macmillan and Co.), at the heads of 
those present the effect would have been marvellous. As a 
motto to the volume he has the single word “ Trine!” thus 
throwing down the glove not only to ‘‘ Pussyfoot ”? but to those 
who would proscribe everything German, even the language 
and the wine. It must not be supposed that he is at all 
Germanophile in his sentiments. His attitude is only that of 
another great literary man who defined it in a couple of lines. 
The reader need hardly be referred to the war song of Dinas 
Vawr : 

His wine and beasts provide our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus. 

This is his attitude, and he calls it the true one when discussing 
the merits of hock. He does not put this wine on the highest 
level or with the first three or even the five or six greatest 
wines; but, as beverage drinks, hock and moselle have merit. 
The quality served thus is lower and has not “ the overpowering 
and almost barbaric volume of flavour” of the great Auslese 
wines. Sparkling hock he will tolerate at no price. Moselle 
in its recent form, when the floweriness is to a large extent 
synthetic, he does not relish at all, although he recalls “a light 
but agreeable meal at Oxford in the time of fritalleries ” 
when he and a friend lunched on a bottle of it with china vases 
full of ice and some wafers. It also went well with the excellent 
sardine sandwiches which they still make at the Mitre. But, 
as he reminds us, we do not drink memories, and this commenda- 
tion would scarcely send anyone to moselle. 

As a book on wines Mr. Saintsbury’s volume is instructive 
to a high degree, and as a book of anecdotes and gossip and 
frankly expressed opinion it makes the most delightful reading. 
Mr. Saintsbury is neither a “ Pussyfoot ” nor an intellectual 
weakling. Recognising that the time has gone past “ when 
one could afford to treat the adversaries of honest drinking 
with a good-natured and rather lazy contempt,” he makes a 
full recital of his credo in regard to drink. The necessity of 
his doing this he bases on three considerations. The first is 
that the constituencies have been flooded till they are incalculable : 
the second that the common-sense of the country has been 
diluted by a washy overflow of so-called education ; that states- 
men, never the most trustworthy of persons, have become 
most untrustworthy ; that those ancient powers of refuge and 
strength, religion and the law, have opened their gates to any 
rising waters. You cannot reckon on the rejection by a bishop 
or a judge of eccentric fads and popular clamouring. ‘Thus 
he is thrown on the defence which, like a good general, he 
changes at once into an offensive. It is not directed against 
extreme prohibitionists ‘“‘ who have the honesty of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath,” but those deeper-dyed villains who are working 
for prohibition step by step. He holds that, except conscientious 
objection, there was nothing more disgusting in the last five 
years than the duplicity of the cries ““ Oh! surely you won’t 
drink during the war” and “ Oh! you can’t think of drinking 
after the war.” So in his free, genial, overwhelming way 
he musters his guns or arguments for the annihilation of all 
who would palter with British freedom by infringements on 
the right of man to choose his own drink. He lays it down 
with more than professorial authority that “ alcoholic liquors 
have been used by the strongest, wisest, handsomest and in 
every way best races of all times.” The assertion so frequently 
made that even moderate drinking shortens life is ‘‘ one of the 
most amazing audacities of these fanatics.” His statement 
that many moderate drinkers have reached far beyond the 
average age of man is, at any rate, unquestionable, and the 
contention that their intellectual fitness should shame that of 
nearly all teetotallers is exemplified in his own person. ‘Then 
he touches on the question of the costliness of drinks, but this 
he attributes entirely to the evil system of the State which 
has the effect of relieving unpatriotic (and extremely ungrateful) 
teetotallers of their just quota. The argument about deficiency 
of foodstuffs he chops into mincemeat. Grapes are food but 
not a staple, and sugar used for brewing is not eatable, and no 
wheat is used for the same purpose. The so-called abuse of 
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alcohol he regards as another fallacy. He says boldly and 
with conviction that “‘ for every evil deed that fact or faney or 
the unscrupulous exaggeration of partisans can charge on 
alcohol it has prompted a hundred good and kind ones ; that 
for every life it has destroyed or spoiled it has made thou- 
sands happy; that much of the best imaginative work of 
the world has been due to its influence’; and that during the 
war it gave more power to the elbow both of workers and 
fighters. 

It must not be supposed that the notes are in themselves 
controversial. It is chiefly in the preliminary chapter that 
Mr. Saintsbury lets himself go on the politics of his subject. 
He is too enthusiastically wrapped up in his matter to argue 
about it. There are many things in the volume which will 
be of great value to those who are beginning to have a cellar. 
They may not wholeheartedly endorse the sentiment that 
claret is the queen of wines and burgundy the king, that England 
never did anything better than produce the best beer and the 
greatest achievement of France is her burgundy. But regarding 
treatment of wine there is much to be learned. Very properly the 
habit of icing champagne is denounced as barbaric. ‘The only 
excuse for it is when the host wishes to hide the badness of the 
wine he is giving. In the same way he puts his finger on the 
custom many people have of heating red wines such as burgundy 
and claret. ‘The practice is really going out of fashion and it 
is becoming very well known that the proper temperature for 
drinking these wines is that of the dining-room where they are 
consumed. Another important thing to know is that in wine 
the larger the quantity the better. You will never get the best 
of any wine in small bottles. At the end of the volume the 
author invites his readers to a kind of Barmecidal feast by printing 
the menus of some of the old dinners he gave. Excellent 
compositions they are—little poems, if we may be permitted 
to say so. But a feature is the frequency with which a note 
is made of a Jeroboam being placed on the table. In passing, 
there is something beautifully Oriental in the practice that 
they had of wreathing the Jeroboams as centrepieces so that a 
poetical guest once besought leave to crown Mrs. Saintsbury 
with a circlet of primroses and violets. For the Professor is 
not only keen on good wine but he likes all the surroundings 
to be in keeping. He gives minute information about the 
glasses, for instance, that he has found most fitted to woo the 
flavour out of particular wine. In every cellar there should 
be a shelf of glasses and decanters ‘‘ ready for the owner’s 
private experiments or for his public liberality.” The wineglass 
should be beautiful because you naturally hold it up to look 
at it and play with it in your hands. It should not in any way 
obscure the colour of the wine, or the possibility of looking 
through that wine itself when held to the light. Silver is good 
for beer but glass is best for wine. Each drinker will have his 
own fancy. Mr. Saintsbury’s is that glasses with a swelling 
lip are bad, with a pinched-in one good. Then the glass ought 
to suit the wine. Claret never tastes well in a small glass, 
nor does burgundy. Those old green hock glasses were 
suitable enough for the purpose, but for all other light wines 
he prefers some faint straw-coloured, bell-shaped things on 
very tall stems. It can be said in favour of liqueurs—and it 
is the best he does say—that they give an opportunity for 
showing pretty glasses: white glass with gold-leaf arabesques 
or flowers. For champagne a tumbler is wrong—wrong being 
printed in capital letters. In the first place, the wine never 
tastes right out of tumblers ; they demoralise it and approximate 
Reims to Saumur. In the second, there is no stem for the fingers 
to play with, and a wineglass without a stem Mr. Saintsbury 
regards as some other “ creations ” without a waist or a neck. 
It is put forward as a tentative opinion that the flute shape often 
does for sweet champagnes and the skirt shape for dry. But 
he gives a warning that the former should not be too dry, and 
slyly hints that this fault was perhaps not unknown in the days 
when a bottle of champagne was thought to be enough for 
twelve people. There is also a great deal about the arrangement 
of his cellar. He ends with the reflection that a cellar is an 
interesting place to fill, to contemplate when filled and to empty 
in the proper way. We can heartily commend the book to 
the notice of all scholarly men who are interested in wine, its 
purchase, its keeping and use. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


GWYDYR CASTLE AND EDEN HALL 


ORD LINCOLNSHIRE has sold 
Gwydyr Castle to Mr. Claude Irton 
of Irton Manor, Yorkshire. Gwydyr 
Castle was the subject of illustrated 
articles in Country Lire (Vol. IX, 
page 772, and Vol. XXIII, page 942). 

The Carnarvonshire seat is castle in name only, 
being one of those open and undefended houses 
which country gentlemen began to build when 
the Tudor dynasty gave a measure of peace 
and security to householders. Caution is 
necessary in either assigning or accepting dates 
as regards any part of Gwydyr. The local 
tradition which makes Gwydyr estate the 
birthplace of Inigo Jones, and the Gwydyr 
family the most important patrons of the great 
Palladian architect, is merely a bit of rural 
megalomania. Possibly, however, his influence 
was felt, in a manner described in these columns 
in June, 1908—some of his drawings being 
perhaps taken down to the house from London 
for the workmen to carry out. The panelling, 
old Cordova leather wall hangings, and other 
features of the house give it a peculiar claim 
to consideration as one of the first residences 
of its period, but it has been called ‘‘ somewhat 
of a pot-pourri.”” The carving is very note- 
worthy. The popular estimation of Gwydyr 
Castle may be inferred from the favour with 
which suggestions have generally been received 
that it should be used as a Welsh residence 
for the Prince of Wales. 

Sir Richard Musgrave’s Eden Hall estate, 
Cumberland, is now to be sold. It is twenty 
years or so since he himself lived at the Hall, 
which has been let to Mr. C. H. Shaw, who 
is leaving it to occupy a property he has just 
bought at Ulleswater. ‘“‘ The Luck of Eden 
Hall ”’ is a Venetian goblet, said to have been 
taken from fairies who were dancing on the 
lawns, and the legend is that their leader, 
pleading in vain for its return, declared : 


“If e’er this cup shall break or fall 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.” 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE. 

The passing away of Admiral Lord Fisher 
at No. 19, St. James’ Square, is a reminder 
of the residential character still enjoyed by 
that famous square, in which great and historic 
names are found among those of the holders 
of properties which have, next door to them, 
clubs and professional offices. 

During the last few days No. 20, St. James’ 
Square has been sold by Messrs. Collins and 
Collins to Messrs, Hampton & Sons, who 
intend to use it as their office and mart, for 
£59,200, the premises being freehold, The 
house is among the first half-dozen in London 
of real Adam fame. Another fine mansion in 
the Square, No. 2, belonging to Lord Falmouth, 
was withdrawn at auction by Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard, acting in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Cobb, at £88,000. The 
striking difference in the valuation of the two 
mansions, No. 2 and No. 20, is accounted for 
in part by the large extra area possessed by 
the former, namely, 11,550 square feet, as 
against the 8,000 square feet of the other house. 


SIR HEDWORTH MEUN’S BRIGHTON 


HOUSE. 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE HON. 
*“ SIR HEDWORTH MEVUX has sold his 
house on the Marine Parade, Brighton, known 
as No. g, Eastern Terrace. It is a freehold 
in a fine corner position, and Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard, acting in con- 
junction with Messrs. Jenner and Dell, have 
disposed of the property for £5,000. The 
former firm, acting jointly with Messrs. 
Francis Pittis and Son, have sold another 
seaside property, St. Rhadagund’s, near 
Ventnor, and their sales in the _ last few 
days include outlying portions of Lord — tton’s 
Knebworth estate (Fairlands, about 370 acres 
and 467 acres, known as Half Hyde Fenn on 
the outskirts of Stevenage. 


RUINS FOR ALE. 


ABBEY 


N 1221 Sir Robert de Hereford founded 

a hospital near North Creake, Norfolk, 
for four chaplains and fourteen brethren, of 
whom one was to be master. Later, the estab- 
lishment became an abbey. Next Tuesday at 
King’s Lynn, the property of 680 acres, on 
which are situated the ruins of the abbey, will 
be brought under the hammer of Messrs. 
Wootton and Son. 


LORD HUNTINGFIELD’S HEVENINGHAM 
ESTATE. 
MESSRS. HAMPTON AND SONS had 
a most successful sale at Halesworth, 
when the outlying portions of Lord Hunting- 
field’s Heveningham estate were offered and 
every lot sold. Eight farms had previously 
been sold privately to the tenants, and about 
2,400 acres came under the hammer in forty- 
four lots, and realised a total of £29,353. 
The majority of the farms are subject to a 
heavy tithe, and the largest holding, White- 
house Farm, 370 acres (commuted tithe £140), 
realised £2,825, while small holdings made 
up to £65 an acre. 


DUNALASTAIR CASTLE. 

CAPTAIN AND MRS. DE SALES LA 

TERRIERE have decided to dispose of 
the Dunalastair estate, Perthshire, and have 
placed the property, which extends to an area 
of nearly 20,000 acres, in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. Dunalastair is 
one of the best known sporting estates in 
Scotland, and the house is in the beautiful 
valley of the Tummel, looking out on Schie- 
hallion (3,547ft. high) which is on the property. 
The lodges of Crossmount, Loch Garry, 
Dalriach and the hotel at Kinloch Rannoch 
are included in the sale, and the deer forest, 
grouse moor and salmon fishing are exception- 
ally good. 

SALE OF CLOSEBURN. 

HE residential, agricultural and _ sporting 

estate of Closeburn, Dumfries, extending 
to nearly 14,000 acres, has been sold privately 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
Messrs. Kennaway and Co. (Auchterarder) 
for a client. The estate consists of twenty-four 
excellent farms, agricultural and pastoral, a large 
mansion, and the Castle of Closeburn, said 
to be the oldest inhabited house in Scotland. 
The historic Covenanters’ Glen of Crichope 
Linn is on the property. The shootings com- 
prise both grouse and low ground, and yield 
capital sport, and there are salmon and trout 
fishings in the River Nith. The price is, it 
is said, £170,000. Messrs. A. J. and 
Graham (Glasgow) acted as agents for the 
sellers, the Closeburn Trustees. The estate 
is associated with the Kirkpatrick family, to 
which belongs the distinction of including 
among its members the late Empress Eugénie. 


xOLDINGS, HERTFORD. 

[/ szLUSTRATED particulars of the Goldings 

estate, near Hertford, the property of 
Captain Reginald Abel Smith, have been 
issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
who will (in conjunction with Messrs. Braund 
and Oram) sell the estate on July 27th. It 
includes the Tudor mansion erected in 1875, 
to the designs of Mr. George Devey, 
F.R.I.B.A. There is a lake in the park, and 
the property includes Broad Oak End House, 
the home farm and nearly the entire village 
of Waterford. The entrance bears the cordial 
inscription: ‘‘ None come too early, nor 
stay too late.” 

The particulars of the Harefield Grove 
estate, near Rickmansworth, the property of 
Mr. H. Stedall, have just been issued by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who will 
sell the estate on July 28th. 

KENWOOD: A SUGGESTION. 

ROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE makes a 
suggestion in the “ University College 
Magazine,” as to the site of the new University 
buildings : ‘“ When it is usual for Londoners 
to live twenty miles out, we cannot tie our 
thoughts to the four-mile circle. Why should 
the University, which has little touch with 
business offices, occupy most valuable sites 
of about twenty acres in the heart of London, 
amid smoke and smuts and fogs? Why not 
put it in clean air, with spacious surroundings, 
where the staff could live around it with more 
collegiate life, and where the games ground 
would not involve time and expense in going 
to and fro? There is, it so happens, an ideal 
site at Kenwood; about 150 acres of the 
highest ground of the Hampstead to Highgate 
ridge. All University buildings and colleges 
would only occupy a small part; all the staff 
could have housing on it; and yet leave 
abundant space for sports grounds.” 
SEQUEL TO SALE OF PRE-HISTORIC 
REMAINS. 
ie is rumoured that, following a sale, the 
Druid’s Ciicle at Harborough Rocks, 


Matlock, is to be demolished. It is a place of 


hallowed antiquity, and there will be much 
discussion of the mere suggestion that such a 
step is contemplated. 

THE BAKEWELL RESULTS. 
GEVENTY-FIVE of the lots in the Duke of 
\" Rutland’s Bakewell properties were privately 
sold to the tenants before the auction, which 
was conducted by Messrs. Thurgood, Martin 
and Eve, and the results under the hammer were 
on a scale which was extremely satisfactory 
to the vendor. The Duke’s agent’s house, 
Castle Hill, and 29 acres were sold with posses- 
sion for £7,950, the private transactions making 
well over £40,000. 

SOME RECENT SALES. 

Mee JAMES STYLES AND WHIT- 
OCK have sold Bilton Place estate in 
the me of Bilton and Long Lawford, 
near Rugby, extending to 132 acres, with the 
result that the whole was sold at a total realisa- 
tion of about £16,500. Lots 1 and 2, extending 
to about 95 acres and comprising the mansion 
known as Bilton Place, also a farm house and 

buildings, were knocked down at £10,000. 
Messrs. May and Rowden have recently 
disposed of that very attractive property, 
Billington Manor, near Leighton Buzzard. 
Also, prior to the auction on the roth inst., of 
the Old Manor House, Sutton Veny, near 
Warminster, Wiltshire, a portion of which 
dates back to the thirteenth century. Among 
the many properties this firm has for disposal 
is the fine residential estate, Grendon Hall, 
of about 160 acres, with charming Tudor style 
residence in delightful grounds of about 
eight acres, park, home farm, lodge and six 
cottages. The property is to be sold together 
with the very valuable collection of furniture 
in the Hall and the home farmhouse. On 
the 19th inst. the firm offers a seaside residence, 
Ivy Lodge, in the old-world, seaside village of 
Southwick, near Hove, with a fine collection of 
antique furniture. Also Horsleydown, Kings- 

down, near Deal, situated on the beach. 


CHURCH AND COLLEGIATE LANDS. 
HOUSANDS of acres of Church and colle- 
giate lands are coming under the hammer, 
and many thousands of acres have been 
changing hands in private negotiation. Acting 
on behalf of Eton College, Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey have sold about a couple of 
thousand acres in five counties, Lincs, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Bucks and Oxon ; ‘and their sales 
for private owners in the last few days 
include Dorchester properties of the late Lord 
Alington, for a total of £46,000, for seventy- 
eight out of ninety-seven lots; land on the 
Ellel estate, near Lancaster, of Mrs. C. R. 
Anson, 1,188 acres, for £31,480, an average 
of £27 an acre; and Andover and other land 
for about £14,000. 

Other sales of collegiate land are being 
conducted by Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, on 
behalf of Queens’ College, Cambridge, the 
firm acting also in regard to other large areas 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and of 
land in and near Romney Marsh, which 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are to 
dispose of. Mr. Alfred J. Burrows is to offer 
this last by auction in September for All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 

DEVONIAN LAND SALES. 

MESSRS. CALLAWAY AND CO.’S sales 

include: Okehampton Glebe, about 
189 acres, for £7,000; Higher Hughslade, 
52 acres, for £5,000 ; East Stockhay, 100 acres, 
mid-way between Okehampton and Torrington, 
for £3,600; and Eastlake, Monkokehampton, 
£1,250. 

SILWOOD PARK, SUNNINGHILL. 
THIS estate has been placed in the hands of 

Messrs. Winkworth and Co. for sale by 
private treaty. It is near Sunningdale station 
and golf links and Virginia Water, and five 
miles through Windsor Park and Forest to 
Windsor. The estate, which extends to rather 
over 200 acres, includes a remarkably fine 
deer park, with lake, and is only divided from 
the Ascot Racecourse by a road. 


£32,000 REALISATIONS. 
en. BRUTON, KNOWLES AND 

sold on behalf of the trustees of 
Broad Town Charity, freehold properties near 
Wootton Bassett, which, with two smaller 
properties, realised £22,161, the principal 
lot being the Manor Farm, Broad ‘Town, 
220 acres, £8,000. The firm has also sold 
a number of small houses in Gloucester, 
for a total of £10,145. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SOKOL FESTIVAL AT PRAGUE. 
To THE EpITorR. 


S1r,—I am writing to you from Prague, where 
this afternoon I have been watching,. from 
a seat in a grand stand, a spectacular display 
unique in Europe, at once surprising and 
beautiful. But it was one of those displays 
which derive their effect in the main from 
magnitude and from motion, and are the 
despair of the writer. It is easy to state the 
simple fact that this afternoon, gazing down 
on a vast stadium, I saw 12,000 men simul- 
taneously performing the movements of a 
gymnastic drill. | What picture does this 
assertion call up? A rather dull one, I am 
safe in guessing. And the photographs (taken, 
by the way, under circumstances of con- 
siderable difficulty) give a no less dull and 
inadequate idea of the scene. They are what 
are called, in professional parlance, “ stills.’’ 
To do the subject justice they ought to be 
“ movies.”” The Sokols are the great patriotic 
institution of our latest allies, the Czecho- 
Slovaks. Long before the war there were 
shrewd minds in Bohemia and in the neigh- 
bouring Slavonic areas which, striving to 
keep alive the patriotism that Austrian 
authority was trying to crush, hit on—among 
other schemes—the idea of fostering the 
principles of physical exercise and the culti- 
vation of the body. Gymnasia, called Sokols 
(a Sokol meaning a falcon, and a falcen’s 
feather was the badge of the movement), 
were established in every town and village, 
and in these gymnasia a certain fixed series 
of drills, based on the ancient Hellenic exercises 
for the development of bodily beauty, were 
taught not only to men, but to women and 
children also. These drills, which are to the 
last degree elaborate, yet which were and still 
are absolutely alike in every Sokol in the land, 
are performed to music specially composed 
for them. The result is that—assuming 
perfection in the pupils—it is almost as easy 
to drill a thousand Sokols simultaneously 
as to drill a hundred: or ten thousand, for 
that matter. Only the size of the stadium at 
Prague limits the number of simultaneously 
drilling Sokols (a “‘ Sokol ” being used as the 
word for a member of the society as well as 
the name of the society itself) to 12,000. 
When—as happened in Prague this time—- 
something like 80,000 adept Sokols gather 
from the country (some even coming from 
America, where there is a large Czech popu- 
lation) no rehearsal is required for their 
performance. It is a fact that, but a few hours 
ago, I saw 12,000 men Sokols march into the 
arena, go through extremely complicated 
evolutions, and end by a long sequence or 
“physical jerks”’ without one single hitch 
occurring. It is a fact that when, in a magni- 
ficently proud procession that great army 
of figures tramp-tramped out of the wide 
arena gates and were lost to sight, a similar 
army of 12,000 women entered. Those women 
marched, building gigantic moving patterns 
beneath our gaze, then spread out and went 
through their ‘‘ physical jerks.” Watch as I 
would, I observed not a solitary mistake in 
that whole multitude of swiftly manceuvring 
figures, clad in white blouses, red kerchiefs 
and short blue skirts. And the barely believ- 
able feature of this achievement lies in the 
circumstance that it was to all intents and 
purposes unrehearsed as mass work. I climbed 
to the grand stand roof while the women 
Sokols were doing a long and difficult drill 
programme, and found that their conductor 
was one of themselves, a woman: a quiet, 
tense young figure who stood and watched 
what must have been, for her, a triumph. 
During minutes on end she would pause, with 
her little flag lying motionless across her hands, 
which rested on the balcony rail before her. 
Deep down below the tiny white specks-— 
at this distance scarcely recognisable as human 
beings—moved in parallel rivers or coalesced 
into squares and triangles; and still their 
conductress remained motionless, calm. Then 
suddenly her arm shot out, her flag fluttered, 
a bugle sounded—and on the instant the 
white specks glided into some utterly different 
formation. And once again the conduc- 
tress stood motionless at her balcony rail. 
To me the women Sokols’ grace and accuracy 
and tireless endurance have been the most 
remarkable revelation. Could any other 
nation produce such a _ host of women 
athletes? They are drawn from the lower 
classes, the middle and the upper—and by 
the rules of their sisterhood they are all equal 
in their Sokols.—Warp Muir. 
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THE DATE PALMS OF MESOPOTAMIA. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—You may like to see these two¥photo- 
graphs of the gathering of dates. The date 
is the most valuable product of Mesopotamia, 





GATHERING THE DATES. 


and the date palms are the first thing that 
the traveller sees as he approaches that land 
from the sea. ‘The immense plantations on 
the banks of the Shatt-el-’Arab between 
Kurna (the reputed site of the Garden of 
Eden) and the sea extend to a depth of two 
miles inland and are probably the finest in 
the world. ‘The number of trees cultivated 
is estimated to be 10,000,000, and 2,150,000 


tons of fruit ripen annually. In 1913 the 
amount exported valued £582,074. The date 
forms the staple food of the country. Many 


people have quite erroneous ideas as to how 
dates grow, and I remember a lady telling me 
that she thought they grew on stalks like 
currants. The palm is a very graceful tree, 
growing to a height of 8oft., and the dates 
grow at a great height from the ground. The 
male and female flowers are borne by different 
trees, and for successful cultivation they have 
to be fertilised by artificial means; this is 
performed in April, and is a practice that 
extends as far back as the Babylonian and 
Assyrian times, for some of the carvings in 





THE GATHERER CLIMBS THE DATE PALM. 


. months. 
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the British Museum show us how the process 
was performed in those days. Although the 
palm is the only tree that grows with anything 
like success in that torrid climate, it has to be 
irrigated, and so it is only to be seen growing 
by the river; hence the Arab saying that 
“the date palm has its feet in water and its 
head in Hell.”” The gathering of the dates 
in September and October is most interesting. 
Men climb the slender palms by means of a 
broad, loose band round their waist and the 
tree, which supports their weight as_ their 
feet move up the rough trunk, the band being 
*“hotched up” after every few steps, and it 
is surprising at what a pace a man can climb 
a tall tree in this way. The broad band also 
acts as a seat while the man is plucking the 
dates ; these he deposits in a basket which 
is attached to one of the branches, and which 
can be lowered to the ground by means of 
a rope ~when full. Dates intended for local 
consumption are spread on the ground and 
left to dry in the sun for about a month, but 
those for export are generally packed damp 
and are pressed into the familiar cubes. 
Altogether there are sixty-two varieties of 
dates, but the use of the palm is not only 
confined to its fruit. Its trunk is used in 
house-building, and the leaves supply the 
thatch. The stalks are used for fuel, and the 
fibre is spun into a kind of rope, and, as the 
old Arab proverb says, ‘‘ the date palm has 
as many uses as there are days in the year.” 
—R. GorBoLpD. 


A RECIPE FOR MEAD. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sirn.—My mother used to make a pleasant 
drink which she called mead, the recipe having 
been handed down in the family for many 
generations. It was very simply made. When 
the honey was gathered in, all the scrapings, 
waste combs, etc. (it was in the days of skeps), 
were washed in cold water until the water was 
pleasantly sweet (about a pound of honey to the 
gallon). This was then boiled with half an 
ounce of hops to the gallon for half an hour. 
The mixture was then turned into a wooden 
tub, and allowed to cool. A piece of bread was 
toasted until very brown, but not burnt, 
spread with a level tablespoonful of thick 
brewers’ yeast for every gallon of liquid, and 
the toast placed floating gently upon the top 
of the liquid. It was left for two or three days 
when the yeast would be working strongly. 
The liquid was then taken off through a tap 
at the bottom of the tub, and a barrel filled 
with the liquid. My mother liked a ten gallon 
rum barrel for the purpose. A jug full of 
liquid was retained so as to fill up the barrel 
as it worked out. As soon as the working 
became slow the bung was inserted very 
tightly. The mead was fit for drinking in a 
short time, but is better for keeping a few 
This mead is a light drink, but 
rather heady. If bottled, it is very bright and 
sparkling, but must be very strongly wired, 
as the corks will fly off. It should be kept in 
a cool, even temperature.—H. T. C. 








HOUSING. 

To THE EpDITOR. 
Sir,—As a person qualified:to speak, you will 
pardon me for stating that you, Doctor 
Addison and the Housing Department have 
missed the point. The supposed shortage 
of houses is purely imaginary. There is 
really no shortage of accommodation. The 
high wages exacted through the Trade Unions 
have induced every labouring man in this country 
to believe that he must occupy a complete house 
for himself. Prior to this wanton housing 
propaganda promoted by vote-seekers and a 
cheap Press the cottager invariably let lodgings 
and so, at least, found accommodation for all the 
single men and many of the newly married 
couples. In 1909 Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Finance Act killed the speculating builder. He 
might easily be brought back to life by loans of 
two-thirds of the cost of the buildings he would 
readily erect, if the Government guaranteed an 
economic rent for a short term of years, giving 
him the power of possession at any time he is 
able to sell at a reasonable and settled profit.— 
F. STANLEY May. 
ESCAPED CRANE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—On June 13th and several subsequent 
days I saw a common crane (Megalornis g. Grus) 
on a moor in this neighbourhood. The bird 
was quite full-winged and had no appearance 
of having been in captivity; but, as they are 
frequently bred in this country, I should be 
much obliged if anyone having knowledge of 
an escaped bird of this species would kindly 
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communicate either with CounTry LIFE or 
with me at Cairnsmore, Palnure, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. The bird is not an escape either 
from the Woburn or Logan collections.— 
M. BEDFORD. 


FARMING FOR EX-SERVICE 
MEN. 


To THE EpIToR. 
Str,—The following question has been put 
to me by a responsible person: “‘ How do 
you recommend me to advise ex-Service men 
to become small-holders so that they can eain 
their living by poultry farming within a few 
months of starting?” ‘There are two classes 
of ex-Service men: privates with a_ small 
pension and, perhaps, a little capital, and 
ex-officers with a capital of from {£1,000 to 
£10,000; and before one can answer this 
question one must know to which class of 
ex-Service men the question is to apply. I 
conclude that for every ex-officer with from 
£1,000 to £10,000 there are a hundred ex- 
privates with from £100 to £500, and, therefore, 
I confine the question to this class. Nowadays 
it requires at least {£200 a year for such a 
person to live in comfort. I take it for granted 
that the man has an income or pension of 
£50 per year and wishes to make from poultry 
farming £150. The questions that require 
an answer are: How much capital will be 
required to make £150 per year? how many 
birds ? how much land? and how should: his 
capital be invested? Poultry farming may 
be divided into four sections: (1) Chicken 
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AN AUTOMATIC HEN FEEDER. 


rearing to produce table birds and_ stock 
birds ; (2) egg production; (3) stock birds 
to produce eggs for hatching; (4) fatting. 
The branches which, in my opinion, pay 
best are No. 2 combined with No. 3; and 
the number of birds necessary so that such a 
small-holder can clear £150 per year will be 
about two hundred. Personally I would not 
advise the man to rear the birds, but to buy 
them when about five months old. Supposing 
such a person was to start now. He should buy 
100 pullets (February or March hatched) 
and 100 second season birds. These will cost 
him about 15s. each, and a suitable breed 
will be Light Sussex. 





200 pullets and hens at 15s... £150 
10 cockerels at {1 .. — 10 
£160 





These birds will require for their housing 
ten night-arks at £5 each, £50. The runs, 
feeding utensils, etc., will cost about another 
£50, making £260 in all. Such a plant within 
three or four months of starting should yield 
an average income of about £3 per week. 
At the end of the first year he will have to sell 
off the 100 two year old birds and replace with 
pullets, and this will necessitate a further 
expenditure of about £25 ; but, in my opinion, 
there will be by then a sufficient margin of 
profit to enable this charge to be met after 
the man has taken his £150 clear. Personally, 
I would not be afraid to set such a practical 
demonstration on foot and guarantee to any 
conscientious worker an income of not less 
than £150 per year on an investment of £300 
on three-quarters of an acre of land and within 
four to five months of starting —F. G. PAYNTER. 
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DORMANSTOWN 


A NORTHERN 


OOD design 
and good 
construc- 
tion are not 
often seen 

together in house- 
building with new 
materials. All the 
more reason, therefore, 
to show the successful 
combination of the two 
when example offers. 
This we have in the 
housing scheme which 
is being carried out by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long 
and Co. in connection 
with their new steel 
works and __ rolling 
mills near Redcar in 
Yorkshire. The works 
oecupy a flat site at 
the mouth of the Tees, 
and as there are no 
houses available in the 
district for the large 
number of men employed at the works, the firm decided to lay 
out an industrial village on modern lines about a mile away. A 
scheme was drawn up by three very capable architects, Messrs. 
Adshead, Ramsey and Abercrombie, two of whom are our 
leading professors of town planning ; and, seeing that to this 
combination was added the extensive constructional experience 
and organising ability of Mr. Ennis, general manager to Messrs. 
Dorman, Long & Co., it is not surprising that the scheme has 
worked out remarkably well. 

In all, it is proposed to build about three thousand houses, 
these being grouped together in a way that will eventually make 
the village (or small town) one of the most interesting of its kind 
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Abercrombie, Associated Architects. 


in the country. About four hundred houses have been built. 
Most of them are grouped in pairs and are of two classes, one 
with a parlour, the other without ; but blocks of four, and some 
single houses, are also included in the scheme, which thus gains 
variety. The actual building work was begun in 1916, when 
a large number of brick houses were erected, including the 
semi-detached pairs that border the circular road shown on the 
accompanying plan. The difficulties, however, of getting the 
necessary material and labour’ soon became intolerable, and a 
search was made for some method of building the houses speedily 
and at less expense. After a great deal of investigation a steel 
frame with metal sheathing, both encased in concrete, was 
decided upon, and the 
good results expected 
from it have been fully 
realised. It has been 
proved that houses of 
this construction can 
be erected very much 
more quickly than brick 
houses and at less cost; 
moreover, being soon 
covered i in, they enable 
the interior finish to 
proceed unhampered 
by inclement weather, 

The method is as 
follows: First the con- 
crete foundation is 
built, ft. wide and 
ft. deep. ‘This takes 
the place of the usual 
brick footings. Cn to 
it is fixed a steel “ flat,’ 
secured in place by 
Lewis bolts, and to 
this ‘flat’ the steel- 
frame superstructure is 
attached. ‘The frame 
comes on the site 
already prepared, and 


there is no riveting 
then to be done, all 
further connections 


being made with nuts 
and bolts. On the out- 
side of the frame is 
fixed ‘‘ Hy-Rib,” a 
punched steel sheath- 
ing having stiffening 
ribs at short intervals, 
and with a mesh sur- 
face between to give 
a proper key for the 
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concrete with which it is en- 
cased. The sheathing is fixed 
to the frame by means of stout 
galvanised wire, and at intervals 
a 3-16in. rod is carried up 
through the sheets to make the 
construction thoroughly stiff 
and to overcome differences due 
to expansion and contraction. 
The Hy-Rib is covered on the 
inside with one inch of concrete, 
and half an inch is applied for 
the external face. The steel 
frame is also encased in concrete, 
all made of a 1 to 4 mixture, 
comprising 2} parts sand, 1} fine 
crushed slag, and 1 part cement. 
On the inside of the frame 2}in. 
coke-breeze slabs are built. into 
position, and finished with }in. 
of selenitic plaster. Thus we 
have a hollow wall with a total 
thickness of 8}ins. It has proved 
to be a wall that absolutely 
keeps out the wet, and anybody 
who knows what severe weather 
conditions are experienced on a 
site like this one in Yorkshire 
will agree that if walls are 
weather-proof there they will 
meet the conditions anywhere. 

The roof and first floor are 
also formed with Hy-Rib and 
concrete. As regards the roof, 
this is of a pleasing low pitch, 
and its concrete surface is over- 
laid with pantiles in some cases, 
while in others slates laid on 
boards are used. 

The whole of the ground 
area inside the walls is: covered 
with 3ins. of concrete. The first 
' floor is spanned’ by steel joists 
supporting the Hy-Rib, itself encased by r}ins. of concrete, 
with a din. floor finish above and fin. ceiling below. The total 
thickness of the floor is only 2}ins., and as the webs of the joists 
are also filled in with concrete we thus have a steel-beam ceiling 
which is the exact equivalent of the old oak-beam one. It 
is frank construction, satisfying to the eye. The same may be 
said, indeed, of the construction of these houses throughout. 
They are essentially modern and yet are as pleasing as those 
very delightful Late Georgian houses which have inspired their 
design. Remembering the insipid imitations which so often 
flaunt themselves under the name of ‘‘ garden city architecture,” 
we turn to these at Dormanstown with a new hope for the 
future. Of refined design and bright with colour-wash, they 
are themselves a pleasure to look upon, and in a wider sense 
they have the merit of showing that it is not modern 
methods and modern materials of construction that are 
at fault, but the designers who give them their form. 
When, however, high talent in architectural design is com- 
bined with corresponding excellence in construction, we get 
the very best results. Dormanstown is an exemplar of 
this. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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WET WEATHER TENNIS 


T was well for Wimbledon that the Championships did not 
run over the fortnight; if they had, they might have been 
going on still. If last week was not absolutely the wettest 
in the annals of lawn tennis .it certainly came very near 
to winning that unenviable distinction. Probably it ran 

only second to a famous week at Buxton (where, of course, it 
always rains) when the men players so quickly used up their 
stock of flannels that they turned out to’play in football shorts 
for the concluding stages of the meeting. What the ladies 
wore on that occasion is not recorded ; but last week at Epsom 
several were heard to regret that they had not brought their 
bathing-dresses with them. 

A wet tournament spoils clothes, ruins rackets, and tries 
tempers severely. A giant’s strength is required to hit the 
leaden balls over the net; an acrobat’s agility to get over the 
court in time to ‘“‘ get’ a short one. Yet such is the love for 
the game that it is very seldom that players are daunted by 
even the vilest conditions, overhead and underfoot; and 
Epsom was no exception to this rule. It must be the love of 
the game. The prizes are negligible, and even if they were 
priceless, it is always the poorer players who are the most 
anxious to go on with the tournament. No amount of rain 
damps the ardent spirits of the ‘“‘ rabbit’’: he (or she) will 
plough about in mud, seemingly happy. I wonder at them, 
and admire. 

But there is one word of advice I would give to every 
tournament player who contemplates a round of English 
tournaments in our notorious climate; and that is, to provide 
himself with several pairs of thick, coarse socks to wear over 
his shoes when the courts are wet and slippery. They give 
a perfect foothold, and they do absolutely no harm to the 
courts, as “ steel-points’’ and ‘‘ nets’’ do. The cheapest socks 
obtainable will serve every purpose: they will save many a 
nasty tumble, and win many a match for you. Remember 
this piece of advice: it is good. 

Last week was certainly a bad start for the “ holiday ”’ 
tournaments, which to most players came as a relief after the 
seriousness of Wimbledon; but Epsom, Hornsey, Winchester, 
and the Army, Navy, and Air Force Championships at Queen’s 
Club all managed to get through in spite of the weather. Also 
—to get back to more important events—America defeated 


‘ 


France in the Davis Cup contest at Eastbourne, after one day 
drawn almost blank. This result was expected: French players 
are seldom at their best on grass; and Gobert and Laurentz 
only had brilliant flashes in their matches against Johnston 
and Tilden respectively. Brilliant flashes are not nearly 
enough: the Americans were conclusively the better in the 
Singles; and in the Doubles they showed their superiority 
even more decisively. And so they come back to Wimbledon 
to meet the British Isles. The match is now in progress. It 
should have been played at Scarborough, in order to give the 
countless thousands of Northern players an opportunity of 
seeing an International encounter; but, ‘‘ owing to labour 
trouble,’’ the stands could not be completed in time, and the 
mortified Scarborough Executive had to renounce their privilege, 
The winning nation in this match meets Holland in the final ; 
and, in spite of the advance of the I}utchmen, should qualify 
easily for the long journey to New Zealand in quest of the 
jealously guarded Cup which Australasia has held since 1914. 
This will be the first time that a Challenge Round has been 
plaved in New Zealand, and it is being played there as a tribute 
to the memory of Antony Wilding, whose name is inseparably 
connected with the history of the Cup in recent years. 

South Africa was to the fore last week in tournament play, 
for C. R. Blackbeard won the Open Singles at Epsom and 
H. Aitken at Hornsey. Blackbeard had a fine match with Gordon 
Lowe in the final at Epsom. Rather surprisingly suited by the 
slow and wet courts, Lowe had been playing very well all the 
week ; but he could not cope with the activity and tremendously 
hard hitting of Blackbeard, who went out to make every shot 
a winner. He even hit his ordinary volleys about 50 per cent. 
harder than the normal; and he volleyed pretty nearly every- 
thing except the service. This proved a very paying game: 
when there is mud on the ground it is sound policy not to let 
the ball pitch more often than can be helped. Aitken’s victory 
was attained, in a weaker field, over Dr. A. H. Fyzee, an Indian 
player, who will be remembered as a competitor in several 
tournaments in this country ten or a dozen years ago. He 
has improved a good deal, but was, naturally, not suited by 
the conditions. If the weather improves, and courts grow 
firm and hard, he should be heard of again before the end of 
the season. PF. R. Burrow. 





THE CHAMPIONSHIP COMMITTEE AND THE 
HANDICAP PROBLEM 


: By BerNarD DARWIN. 


HE announcement that the Championship Committee 

is trying to tackle the whole problem of handicapping 

will show people, I hope—and I write as a member of the 

Committee—that they want, if they can, to be useful 

to the whole golfing community and not merely to the 
very small section of it that plays in championships. They can, 
of course, only effect anything in the matter of handicaps if all 
golf clubs and associations sympathise and work with them 
and it is very much to be hoped that this good will may be forth- 
coming. There is no doubt that our handicapping system, or the 
want of it, constitutes at the moment what is vulgarly known 
as a jolly mess. It does not, it may be said, very much 
matter, but it would be far more satisfactory to get it on a proper 
basis. One thing is, of course, essential: each of us must harden 
his heart to have his own handicap put up, if his play is no 
longer so good as it used to be, and to mete out the same impartial 
justice to other people. As things are at present, it does not seem 
in the least worth while to hurt the feelings of some good friend 
and good fellow by putting him up to two or three when he prefers 
to stay at scratch and cheerfully lose his half-crown in defence 
of that glorious but untenable position. It pleases him and does 
no one anyharm. But, if a real system is ever to be inaugurated 
this ‘‘ sympathetic handicapping ’’ will have to go. There is 
this to be said, that if and when the whole of handicapping is in 
the melting-pot, the sting of being ‘‘ put up,’’ of being publicly 
labelled as not so good as we used to be, will be much softened. 
Really, if we retain any sense of humour and proportion, we ought 
not to mind it. 


THE PITFALLS OF THE “PAR” SCORE. 


While discussions on the question are only just beginning, 
it is not possible or proper for me to indicate exactly what can 
be done. I think I may say, however, that we shall have to 
borrow something from the system of our two sets of friends— 
the ladies and the Americans. Both of them work from a“ par ’’ 
score, and one very real crux seems to me to lie in fixing that 
““par’’ score. It is not so very difficult to say what is the par 
of acourse. Leaving on one side the gigantic hitting of the Rays 


and Duncans and Mitchells, we can generally say in how many 
strokes a good player, who is not an abnormal driver, should reach 


Then we add on two putts on the green and there is 
our par. It can be arrived at far more exactly than that rather 
nebulous compromise called Bogey. But the par for a drive- 
and-pitch hole with never a bunker in sight is four, and the 
par for a full two-shot hole bristling with difficulties is also 


the green. 


four. Some courses have a large number of holes of the first 
type; others are largely made up of the second. It may well 


happen that the par of St. Andrews and the par of some quite 
easy inland course are about the same, but there is in real truth 
no comparison between the difficulties of the two. The Americans 
make their par on a system which takes account both of length 
and difficulties. That is the right principle obviously, but not at 
al] an easy one to follow. No doubt, however, the thing can be 
done, and it will be done if all golfers realise that the Champion- 
ship Committee really desire, as has just been publicly stated, 
to work in a broadminded and democratic spirit for the good 
of the game. 


THE FRENCH CHAMPIONSHIP. 

That was a fine victory of Hagen’s in the French Open 
Championship. Considering, the wet weather, his golf must have 
been very good, and Iam told by a ccmpetitor that he personally 
had never been so wet in his life. It confirms what many people 
thought at Deal, namely, that there the strong seaside winds 
and the undulating, in some places almost bumpy, ground 
made up a kind of golf to which Hagen was not accustomed, 
and so it beat him. He is used to playing on flat inland courses, 
mostly of what we call the “ park” type, and in still weather. 
When I saw him at Burhill he had both these conditions in his 
favour and played very finely. At La Boulie he got the inland 
park golf, but he had horrid weather, if not quite of the seaside 
type, and he played very well again. There are points about his 
style which will, unless modified, always threaten danger to him— 
the body movement in his driving and rather excessive use 
of a high-lofting iron club for all manner of approaches—but he 
has got a tremendous game in him on his good day, and if he 
comes here often he may very easily threaten danger to 
us. Lafitte, who was beaten by Hagen in playing off the tie, 
did very well. I have the impression that he might have won 
outright if he had not “sat on his lead’”’ and played a little 
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safely in the fourth round. Very likely I am quite wrong, 
however. At any rate Lafitte is a very fine player, and looks 
like making a worthy successor to the great Arnaud Massy. 


MID-SURREY AND MR. F. R. LEFTWICH. 


Over the fireplace in the hall at the Mid-Surrey club there now 
hangs a portrait of Mr. F. R. Leftwich, by Mr. Richard Jack, R.A. 
It was subscribed for and presented to the club by a large number 
of members and, together with a watch given to Mr.-Leftwich 
himself, commemorates the fact that he has served two terms 
of office as captain of the club, one for four years continuously 
during the war, and another far away back in the nineties. It 
is a particularly friendly pleasant kind of picture, and so most 
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appropriate, if it may be said with all due respect, to a particularly 
friendly pleasant person. In so big a club as Mid-Surrey, where 
an incredible number of rounds is played a year, there is always 
a great deal of work to do. Mr. Montgomerie does a very great 
deal, but there are always many labours of love for other people, 
and ever since I can remember the club and also, as I well know, 
long before that, Mr. Leftwich has been on every kind of com- 
mittee and has toiled in every kind of way for his tellow members. 
Those old-fashioned words ‘‘ esteem and regard” which used 
to be applied to tokens such as this picture are much too mild 
to use in this case. There is no more popular golfer anywhere 
than Mr. Leftwich—except indeed with his opponents when he 
gets out his wooden putter. 


TWO BIG RACES 


TO-DAY’S RACE FOR THE ECLIPSE STAKES. 


O-DAY there will be decided at Sandown Park the 
race for the Eclipse Stakes, and it promises to be of strong 
interest by reason of the meeting of the disqualifted 
Gold Cup winner, Buchan, and the prominent three 

year olds, Tetratema and Allenby. A four year old of 
distinction against two three vear olds of high class! Neither 
won the Derby, but the grey won the Two Thousand Guineas 
and the other Newmarket Stakes. Both alo 
triumphed at Ascot, the one in a five furlong race and the other 


There will be a few other bidders 


secured the 


over a distance of a mile. 
for the handsome prize, but expectations will not be realised 
if one of the three mentioned does not win. 

Until the war the Eclipse Stakes was worth £10,000, and was 
the most valuable stake offered in this country, though falling 
well short of what the Grand Prix de Paris was worth. This 
year the Sandown Park race is worth only £5,000 because, you see, 
the entry for it closed as far back as 1917 and our position in 
the war then was critical, certainly very iar from being assured. 
In due time we are to have the event restored to its old value, 
which, of course, is as it should be. The race was founded in 
1886, and horses above four years of age were eligible to run ; 
indeed in the first year it was won by that remarkably good horse, 
Bendigo, then a six year old. For many years, however, it has 
been restricted to three and four year olds, and it may help us in 
arriving at a solution of to-day’s race if we note the number of 
times the younger horses have beaten the older ones. 

There was no race in 1887 and again three years later there 
"16, 717 
thirteen 
The 


was a blank, while the war caused abandonments in ’15, 
and ‘18. I find that while four year olds won on 
times successful. 
‘he older horses 
include the names of such celebrities as Ayrshire, Isinglass, 
Persimmon, Ard 
Orme is the 


occasions, three year olds were fifteen 


balance, therefore, is slightly in their favour. 


Orme (who also won as a three year old), 
Patrick 
only horse that won both at three and four years of age. 
of the younger ones you will find in the records the names of St. 


Swynford, Prince Palatine and Tracery. 
Then 


Frusquin, Flying Fox, Diamond Jubilee, Your Majesty, Bayardo, 
¢nd Lemberg and Neil Gow ‘who dead-heated). There are in the 
list the names of seven Derby winners in Ayrshire, Isinglass, Per- 
simmon, Flying Fox, Diamond Jubilee, Ard Patrick and Lemberg, 
while Tracery, Prince Palatine, Swynford, Bayardo and Your 
Majesty won the St. Leger in their different years. You willappre- 
ciate, therefore, what an outstanding event this is in the racing 
vear, and what an extraordinary number of the most notable 
racehorses during the last thirty-four years have been successful. 

Tetratema, by reason of his Two Thousand Guineas win, 
is the only classic winner engaged to-day, for Spion op, the 
Derby winner, was never entered. Buchan was second last year 
for both the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, and failed in 
some mysterious way to justify his odds’ on favouritism for the 
St. Leger. After all, there is very little margin between winning 
a Derby and losing it by a length or less. There was not much, 
you will recollect, between those two great rivals, Persimmon and 
St. Frusquin, and so we must not take too seriously the fact 
that he was not a classic winner when weighing the chances of 
Buchan. He ought never to have lost the Ascot Gold Cup, 
though the Stewards were merely dealing out the strict letter 
of the law in disqualifying him. He transgressed where Tangiers 
was concerned because for the moment he and his jockey lost 
confidence in each other. Now, in my opinion, the scale of 
weight for age with penalties is so considerable that a four year 
old should be a thoroughly good one to beat a high-class three 
year old with credentials such as either Tetratema or Allenby 


possess. Buchan has to carry gst. 1olb., a very big burden in 
any case, and he must give 12Ib. to Tetratema and 15lb. to Allenby. 
Incidentally, also, he must give tolb. to a horse of his own age 
in Cygnus, who, at level weights, ran him to a length and a half 
for this same race last year. 

If Buchan had stood out as the best of his age as a three year 
old I should have said with some confidence that he would win 
to-day, but his record is far from being a brilliant one. Up to 
the present time he has run in fifteen races and nine successes 
stand to his credit. The record will not compare with those 
of the majority of past winners of the Eclipse. As four year 
olds, Persimmon, Bayardo, Ascct 
Gold Cups in brilliant fashion, and 1 would say that Buchan is as 
good as Ard Patrick and Sceptre were. Truly that was, perhaps, 
the greatest Eclipse race on record when the four year olds 
Ard Patrick and Sceptre beat the Derby winner of that year, 
Rock Sand, by many lengths. 

It comes to this, then: That to-day I expect to sce one of 
the three year olds win, either Tetratema or Allenby. I fear 
the former’s stamina; without that doubt I should expect him 
to beat Allenby again as he did for the Two Thousand Guineas 
That climb to the winning post at Sandown Park does undoub ‘edly 
test stamina. I have seen horses tire to an extraordinary 
extent and go from winners to losers in a stride or two. Quite 
the best thing to do is to look on, have no bet, and enjoy what 
should be a most instructive and interesting race, but if you must 
wager, then let it be on Allenby, because there is less doubt about 
his ability to stay, and we know that he is a good horse. 

Then to-morrow comes the race for the National Bree ‘ers’ 
Produce Stakes which, I think, was established in 1889 and has 
always been the richest tor first season horses. It is a race with 
considerable penalties attached. Good horses have to give away 
much weight, and it is a reason why ultimate Derby winners 
have had little to do with it. As a matter of fact it will surprise 
many people to know that the only winner of the race since 1889 
which afterwards won the Derby was Cicero in 1904. I certainly 
did not realise that myself until T came to enquire into it. Of 
course, many extraordinarily good horses have won, and I need 
only mention the names of Cyllene, Pretty Polly, Bayardo, Neil 
Gow, The Tetrarch and Tetratema. The first three were the 
best three year olds of their respective years. The Tetrarch was 
a hot winter favourite for the Derby, but as you know, he was 
never destinel to run after his brilliant two year old career. 

It has happened quite frequently that the heavily penalised 
horse has been able to win, though the five-furlong track at 
Sandown Park looks a very stiff one on which to carry big weights. 
The fact, therefore, increases interest in the candidature to- 
morrow of Milesius (gst. 9lb.) and Allan Breck (gst. 5lb.). Until 
the other day when Franklin (second to Allan Breck for the New 
Stakes at Ascot) disappointed at Lingfield Park my leanings were 
towards Allan Breck. I may be wrong in preferring another now, 
for he is a grand colt and he won in delightfully smooth fashion 
at Ascot, but he may not have had much to beat. Milesius, 
on the other hand, accounted for such smart performers as 
Thunderer, Monarch and Cylette, and he is such a magnijcent 
individual that I shall stand him to win to-morrow, though if 
better than she was at Ascot, Major Giles Loder’s Polly Flinders 
must have a big chance with an advantage in the weights of 16lb. 

At Liverpool next week the crack two year old Leighton 
should win his engagement, and though the course may not be 
ideally suited to him, I shall be surprised if Tangiers, notwith- 
standing his big weight, does not pull through for the Liverpool 
Cup. PHILIPPOS. 


and Prince Palatine won 





